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Thai leader in Bonn 


The Prime Minister of Thalland, General Pram Tinsulanonda (right) In Bonn with Ger- 
man Forelgn Minister Hans-Dletrich Genscher, Kampuchea was the maln toplc In the 
General's talks with Herr Genscher and Bonn President Kari Carstens. 


(Photo: Bundesbildstelle) 


Reagan nudges open the 


0 Peking 


see an opportunity of driving fresh 
wedges into the Western alliance. 

What chances did Mr Reagan have of 
making headway in Peking? The agree- 
ment on atomic energy could certainly 
prove a lucrative source of business for 
US companies, 


But what matters most in terms of 
world affairs is the climate of relations 
between the two countries, and any im- 
provement presupposes rapprochement 
on a wide range of issues, 


Taiwan and reciprocal relations with 
the Soviet Union are but lwo of many, If 
only President Reagan hud combined in 
Peking both his own determination and 
a little of Mr Nixon's political acumen! 

Axel Ostrowski 
(Kieler Nachrichten, 27 April 1984) 
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hen President Nixon flew to 

Peking in February 1972 with the 
declared aim of decisively improving Si- 
no-American relations the world sat up 
and took notice. 

Richard Nixon even in those days 
wasn't exactly felt to be the most sea- 
green incorruplible of politicians, but 
his political and diplomatic acumen was 
highly regarded even in Lhe East. 

He may not have achieve tangible re- 
sults in Peking, but the opening of a 
door that had been shut for decades was 
still of historic significance, 

So President Reagan would have had 
a hard time outperforming his predeces- 
sor, especially as he was so clearly visi- 
ting China in an election year. 

Mir Reagan needs to notch up succes- 
ses both as President and as a candidate 
for the Presidency, and domestic succes- 
ses are not enough. 

His Western allies are by no means in 
full agreement with his policy, They Feel 
it lacks flexibility, while the Kremlin 
would like nothing better than to see the 
President come a cropper. 

There would. be less danger from the 
Soviet point of view of Moscow's hostile 
brother in Peking gaining in strength 
economically and politically wilh the 
aid of the capitalist class enemy. 

The Russians would also be sure to 
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Chinks of light in 


the Iron Curtain 


and made the November 1958 Berlin ul- 
timatum in a bid to consolidate Mos- 
cow’s sphere of influence in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

He also aimed to force the West to re- 
cognise the GDR and to prise the Fede- 
ral Republic loose from its ties with 
Nato and its close relationship with 
Washington. 

But he underestimated American de- 
termination to offer resistance. 

Twenty years later Soviet foreign 
policy followed û similur pattern. The 
Soviet Union overruted the value of ils 
new medium-range missiles. It also 
dimed to prise the Federal Republic 
loose from its pact and partnership with 
America in order to prevent Nato missi- 
le deployment without having to make 
the least concession of its own. 

It again underestimaled American de- 
termination and faced yet anather fias- 
co. It made matters worse hy deploying 
further missiles of its own in. the GDR 
und Czechoslovakin. 

Thal forced its own allies into the 
open. Those who had previously been in 
the pracess of discreclly embarking on 
separate policies now did so openly. 

A situation has now arisen in the 
Warsuw Pact such as has never before 
existed. This tiıne is is not any one coun- 
try thut is drifting lowards u despairing, 
revolulionury departure from the Suviet 
syste. 

At least four Eust Bloc countries, the 
GDR. Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
are undergoing an evolutionary transi- 
tion to common responsibility for Euro- 
pe. 

lt is a carefully coordinated change 
and not just an isolated move, as in the 
GDRin 1953, in Hungary and Poland in 
1956, in Czechoslovakia in 1968 and in 
Poland again in 1980, 

What has taken shape in the past few 
months seems like a belated echo by the 
East European leaders to the Sonnen- 
feldt Doctrine. 

According to this doctrine the Soviet 
Union can only be sure of its glacis in 
Eastern Europe if it arrives at an “orga- 
nic" relationship with its Warsaw Pact 
allies and allows them a little leeway ra- 
ther than just regarding them as vassals. 

This point has been made most clearly 
by the secretary of the Hungarian cen- 
tral committee, Com. Szûrös, He counte- 
red the call to order by Rude Praro" 
and the Soviet warnings of the threat of 
war with a kind of charter of European 
glacis' and praise for “level-headed 
bourgeois politicians.” f 

“Europe will surely remain the initia- 
tor and continuer of detente policy. That 
ensues from mutual interest and inter- 
dependence... 

, “General de Gaulle in the 1960s de- 
fined the quintessence of Franco-Soviet 


Continued on page 2 


housands of Germans have come 
| 1 west over lhe pûast few months fron 
East Germany to the Federal Republic. 

Dogmatic members of tlie Eist Ger- 
man leadership have long clamoured for 
ihe Soviet Union to end this, 

A decision now seems to have heen 
uken in the Kremlin, Pravtdiu has be- 
ê ûme more aggressive. 

` An sstule Western correspondent in 
f. hr Soviet capital could well have pen- 
ıl hese words in August 1961 just be- 
f. rethe Berlin Wall was built, 
lj Whatabout the present? The situation 
gj i now has much in common with 

HÎ Wl. Thousands of GDR citizens have 
ime over to the West in recent months. 

Dagmatic members of lhe Kremlin 
İalership have for some time been keen 
û stemming the tide of intra-Cierman 
„E w and Herr Honecker's pleas for iû 

| dnmon responsibility shared hy the 
 RoGerman states. 
They are also keen to sec limits set lo 
heindependent detente policy pursued 
Wy Hungary, the GDR, Bulgaria und 
Rumania, 
, The Soviet Union first sent its Migs 

over Berlin, then aimed und fired 

#paganda barbs in the Czech Parly 
laspaper Rude Prai’o, 
, lere could be no such thing as an 
UWependent ideological course in the 
1 policies of individual socialist 
j, the paper's leader-writer 


P Quntries, 
ndered 
Over Easter Prarda and Mr Gromyko 
their colours to the mast, recall- 
ْ Brezhnev Doctrine just before 
iji ê Warsaw Pack Foreign Ministers’ and 
4 IY Council conference in Buda- 


1 jC erting to the former Soviet 
: Biel B Policy of limited sovereignty Tor 
: gl Bloc.countries they made it clear 
Intended to impose a damper on 


& astern European allies' Westpoli- 


1561 and 1984 are poles apart. Eas- 

be Uropeans are no longer prepared 
tonfîned.to barracks. 

ii n has totally overstretched itself, 

en ‘is It to gain international re- 

|i ae i lt is in much the same posi- 
It was in the 19th century and in 

Carly 196s. 


Asa result its security and alliance 
are now suffering serious set- 
iit ores of East German refugees 
4 lh building of the Berlin Wall near- 
8 a80 were the result of a failed 
enşive, : 
shchey overrated the politi- 
Portance of Russia's first ICBMs 


1 The Hagen Monument in 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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Beethovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 


Romanesque basilica in Worms. 
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utanbarg 


Route 


German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for instance, where 
events In the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
herolc epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis in reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed galety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left barik of the Rhine, - 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD:-the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting In the 
Odenwald. 
With a little imagination you 
j can feel yourself taken back 
j Into the past and Its tales and 
exploits, Drive from Wertheim 
on the Malin via Miltenberg and 
| Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
&: its 15th century half-timbered . 
` Rathaus, Cross the Rhine 

yjj after Bensheim and take a look 
&| atthe 11th to.12th century 


Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
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„ new Ideas. 
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Ralner Barzel.. 


believes that the Bundestag's budget 
should be prepared by Parliament itself 
and approved by Purliament. 

“So long as it is said that in Parlia- 
ment we do ot need to consider this or 
thal, the Finance Minister will nol puss 
il, we are the runners-up. That musl be 
allered. 


Presidential cholce 


"It must be said in government that 

government cun forget this and that be- 
cause it will nol be pissed by Parliil- 
ment. That's whit | un working for, not 
Against the government but for parliin- 
mentury democracy." 
. One of Barzel's demands is hut the 
Bundestag should have thc right to se- 
leet the president of the Federal High 
Court in Karlsruhe wito has until now 
been chosen by the governmertt,. 

‘The Speuker would also like lo see 
that the publication ofthe naguzine Dus 
Parkament should pass into the hands of 
the Bundestag, Until now this hus heen 
hundled hy the Federal Centre for Puli- 
ticıl Educiulion, part of the [Interior Mic 
nity. . 

He would also like to see thiut consti- 
tuents visiling Purlitment should be 
looked after by the Bundestag and not 
by the government press office. 

Heinzdouchim Melder 
(Kèlner Sıadt-Anzeiger, 20 April I984) , 


ıHOME AFFAIRS 


Reform proposals aim at more say 
for Parliament, livelier debates 


ches without interruption would increia- 
se the likelihood of members asking 
questions afterwards and of debates be- 
coming more lively. 

Other suggestions include reducing 
the pressurre of the party whips and tel- 
ling parliament and the parties more 
quickly of government initiatives. 


All these suggeslions must be agreed 
by all parties before they can be intro- 
duced. 


In an interview, Barzel said thal Par- 
liament should not conlinue to take a 
back seat, as is the case now. 


“We elect the chancellor, we enact 
laws, we approve finances, we investiga- 
te matters when they are not wlıat they 
should be," so it was vital to be seen 
that the German people are represented 
by the representatives they send to Par- 
liament for four years. : 


He maintains, for instance, that it is 
incredible thal the Bundestag's budget 
should appear ùs a preface or an epilo- 
gue to the government's own budget. He 


rights, until now exercised by the execu- 
tive, taken over by the Bundestag. 


Proposals for reform have been sub- 
mitted by an all-party group chaired by 
parliamentary member Hildegard 
Hamm-Brûcher (FDP). 

Barzel has welcomed all the group's 
proposils intended to make parliamen- 
tary debate briefer and more lively, al- 
though details have not yet been made 
public. 

A full debate should take place, ac- 
cording to Barzel, as soon as possible on 
the Bundestag and how the Bundestag 
sees itself. 


Barzel thinks that such a debate 
should tuke place every year when the 
Bundestiıg considers the budget. 


Among Lhe suggestions from Parlid- 
mentarians is one to open up debates s0 
members can speitk spontiıneously for 
five to 10 minutes. This is aimed ut get- 
ting rid of some of the tedium of mira- 
thon debates. 


The Speiker thinks that short spee- 


filer Gtndt imei 


roposals lo give Parliament more 
P in the running of the country ure 
ong reform plans under discussion. 


Another suggestion all-party groups 
considering is shortening speeches in 
ın effort to reduce the tedium of Bun- 
hag debate. 


The aim of the reform would be to 
ake debates, question time and possi- 
Hy committee sessions more flexible 
nd lirely. 

The Speaker of the Bundestag, Rainer 
hırztl, is an ddvociute of a stronger 
Bundestag. He says that the German 
puple send representatives to Parliit- 
mem Jor four years, dnd it is vill that 
frliament is seen ıs un ussembly repre» 
«ling ihe people. 


lie wants various responsibililies and 


SPD is committed to Western 
Alliance, assures Apel 


Apel, discussions of this surl were only 
of any use when there was anı equality of 
canventianul forces in Europe. Then a 
nuclear-free Zone Inust stretch “from the 
Atlunltie to the Urals," 


Addressing his purly collengues he 
suid that it wus essential Lhat the Soviet 
Union, America, Nato and (he Warsiıw 
Pact should get together to discuss "a 
partnership for mutual security." 

Hut Eurane could only preserve pence 
und freedom by being linked to the 
USA. 


Discussions with the peace movement 


' would achieve little and could lead to 


Peter Philipps 
(Die Well, 1 April 1984) 


cloud cuckoo land. 


Sal Ua SL I bH 


DIE @WELT 


should be Lurneel into a kiudl of Maginot 
Line. 1 

He sid thal it was vill nol (o forget 
Ihnt weapons and strilegics were nol sO 
much the cause uf palitical intuganism 
but rather in expression of il. He sail 
thal weapons nnd defence strategies 
should only be considered in the context 
of their deterrent effects. 

Nutlear free zones on national fron- 
tiers he maintained were impossible, for 
example. In the first place, uccording to 


care not to challenge the proposed go- 
vernmenl increase from DM3.50 lo 
DMS per voter as a subvention to {he 
political’ parties to meet their expenses 
in election campaigns. 

The Greens have salted away millions 
of this cash, superfluous to immediate 
requirements, inlo the ecological fund, 
which is surely contrary to the purpose 
of the money. 

AII these matters come into constitio- 
nally complex areas, and it is up to se- 
nior officers of tlhe courts to weigh the 
points carefully. 

Tt is hoped that there will nol only be 
a speedy ruling on the points raised by 
the Greens but that some light will be 
thrown on to the whole business so that 
the full extent of what this legislation 
was intended to achieve can be unders- 
tood. 

There is genuine cause for alarm al 
the way political parties seem to be 
stumbling from one kind of financial 
wheeler-dealing to another, especially as 
many observers forecast all the time thal 
this is just what would happen. 

(Der Tagesspiegel, 20 April 1984} 


Greens see red 
on party . 
funds issue. . 


` DER TAGESSPIECEL 


unfair and does not allow for equal op- 
portunities since they do not in the main 
have high wage earners to provide con- 
tributions and donations. 

` This makes them pariicularly depen- 
dent on the State from which they get a 
fair chance of equa! treatment. 

Here they clash with previous Consti- 
tutional Court recommendations that at 
least fifty per cenit of 4 party's financial 
requirements should be raised from the 
party's own resources, ۴ 

That was why the Greens took good 


t is not surprising that the Greens 

have complained uhout the constitu- 
tionality of the Party Political Financing 
Act. This is to be welcomed since it is 
always interesting to gel an insight into 
the Green's motives. 

There ure, indeed, doubls about the 
consitutionality of this Act deep ‘within 
the parties that have approved it and 
this doubt goes as fur as the Head of 
State. 

At a lime when the affaits of parly 
political financing had by no means 
been dealt with either politically or le- 
gally, Parliament, at the beginiing of 
this year, passed the Act which conside- 
rably increased the parties’ access to taX- 
payers’ money. : 

The fact they have passed this Act 
when there are swingeing budget cuts in 
most departments of governments seems 
improper, particularly since the parties 
themselves are to blame for this situa- 
tion, and it leaves behind the impression 
that earlier Constitutional Court rulings 
on the extent political parties may: raise 
money haye been ignored. 

The Oreens maintain that the ‘Act is 


tis unimaginable that the Federal 

Republic of Germany would turn its 
kıkon links with the Western Alliance, 
Yîlans Apel, who wis Defence Min- 
sirin the former SPD government. 

Akl, who is to contest lhe post of 
nor of West Berlin for the SPD next 
Juwrote in the magazine ussenpoli- 
fhialthe aim of Soviet policies was to 
thle Europe's security links with Ame- 
aso thal Moscow could ugiuin consi- 

 rmilitary options in Europe. 

And in an uddress to party colleagues, 
said that discussions with the peice 
Menent would uchieve little und 
ld "lead to cloud cuckoo land." 
hihe Aussenpolitik article, Apel, de- 
Mdhairman of the SPID parliamentary 
HY, underlined the party's faith in the 
Stern Alllunce. 

Frenthing should be done to ensure 

lite Federal Republic's udherence to 

Alliance did not come into question. 
ims of a nationalism of the lefl were 


iuightmare, 


0 qnd West, he wrote, must strive 
orkavithin the political and military 

n, "The Federal Republic can ne- 
‘be ari island of ıhe blessed, immune 

lhe great conflicts that shuke the 
furld," 
The central :task of European policy 
Ud be to strengthen Nato. The con- 
ا‎ debutes that surrounded the 
nce were a sign of its strength. 

but there were security limits to this 
gp SY, and this was true for the 

Whose attitudes to security policy 
Opposition in government must 
. IN tirmly fixed in realities. 

„refl consideration of the alterna- 
‘yj O Neto's [lexible response strutegy 
ow clearly. jut how little room 
yı Bic.manoeuvre there is "if you 

Î want strategic to be reproached 
yj Ying with illusions ruther than 
“U the realities," . 


e di U mentioning names but refer- 

Carly to his party colleague and 
€ Parliamentary state secretary 
dreary Yas at. the: Defence Ministry, 
Wiking, plow; Apel’ dismissed us 
hndi ble”. the suggestion that the 


n e 
r dividing the two Germanies 


E3 


10 lim, 


publiaflad in caoperafıon with 1ha adıtanal re 
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of building large-scale Sov; 
carriers. 

Bul his shipbuilding policı 
signs of age. So is he. 

Small wonder Mr Gromyko is Stanir. 
lo pen polite letters and try to persuay. 
the overwhelming naval great Power 1; 
hold serious talks, ۹ 

He would have done better to dû ça; 
the eurly diıys of Mr Carter's Presiden, 
cy. A US naval shipbuilding programme 
has since begun with which the Soria 
Union cannot lope to keep pace, 

It will not even be able to hold itsoun 
al an equal distance from the US Nay, 
unless agreement is reached soon, Ane. 
riciın navul power is stronger. 

So there can be no jquteslion of diay. 


e aired 


y is Shoniny 


ing level witlı it or edging it oul of aes أ‎ 


strategically close to the Soviet border o 
to Third World regions. 

But there is no reuson why the Uniled 
States should not be prepared to consi 
der arms limitation ùt seu, especialy 
when costs could be cut. 

Ernst-Oıto Maetzke 


(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zer, 
fir Deuıschlaud, 27 April I4 
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Soviet shipbuilding chickens 
come home to roost 


One is that Soviet ships and naval units 
can only operate for short periods at any 
distance from their hone ports. 

The other is that the Russians regular- 
ly have to revise their shipbuilding pro- 
grammes, and it is alwuys a revision that 
enlails building categories of vessel that 
were previously undesirable becuuse 
they were felt to be too expensive. 

They will soon be conmissioning 
their [îrst large aircraft carriers in Lhe 
70,000-ton class, and they can't afford to 
make do with just one. 

A nùvy that was aimed at staking a 
cluim Lo sea power by means of particu- 
larly inexpensive vessels is now having 
to build {he most expensive of them all. 
Fifteen years ago Admiral Gorshkov ex- 
pressly said there could be no question 


Warsaw Pact ministers pose a 
puzzle over missiles 


East İl would still only stand any chant 
of success if the West were willing 
make any such concession. 

Yet Hl would be no more han a OF 
promise on the East's part, which dele 
rence to the Soviet Union's allies û 
Eustern Europe who are keen on a mor 
flexible foreign policy toward the Wel. 

All Warsaw Pact countries share ¥ 
Soviet view that US missile deploymes 
has exacerbited the political siluationit 
Europe. 

Bul unlike the Soviet Union dnd CF 
choslovukin, Hungary, Rumania aw 
evedenlly the GDR are nol of the 0F 
nion that an acute and inımedlute riskol 
war has risen us ù consequence. 

The conclusion they have reached’ 
that lies with the West ought not tak 
ubundoned entirely un this ace 
Does tlut perhaps apply lo disarmant# 
talks between the blocs too? 

. (Frunkfurter Rundschau, 24 April % 


» Bunkfurterhundsehuu:: 


he Budapest conference of Warsaw 

Pac Foreign Ministers may not 
have come up with anything sensational, 
but it did pose a minor political puzzle. 

Ever since the new medium-range US 
missiles have been stationed in Western 
Europe Moscow has stressed that it will 
only resume the Geneva talks if the Uni- 
ted States withdraws its Pershing 2 and 
cruise missiles and restores the stalus 
quo. 

The Budapest communiqué could be 
taken to mean that tlle Warsaw Pact 
countries are prepared (o resume ncego- 
tiatlons if only ‘the West deploys no 
more new medium-range missiles in Eu- 
rope. 

If it really is a genuine offer by the 


tive years by means of large-scale ma- 
noeuyvres far from its home ports. 

Its aim is credibly to demonstrate So- 
viet ability to wage war by means of nu- 
clear submarines capable of carpeting 
continental America with missiles and 
blockading Western seu routes. 


.-„ „It also wants to be able to threaten to 


slage landing operations, along all West- 
ern European cousts and, above all, lo 


: show itself capable of protecting the So- 


viet Union from sea-based enemy action. 

A Third World War is in any vase un- 
likely. The question it is all the more 
important to ask is what the Red Fleet is 
capable of accomplishing in peacetime 
and semi-peace. 

Relying mainly on Soviet nuclear 
submarines, is the Red Fleet capable of 
serving the Kremlin as an instrument of 
foreign policy? 

In at least two respects İt leaves much 
to be desired where this is concerned, 
One is that it is not much use for show- 
ing the flag, in other words the time- 
honoured tradition of gunboat diplo- 
macy. 

You can’t see submarines unless they 
are shipwrecked or stranded on a neu- 
tral coast after a failed espionage bid. 

Surface vessels ranging from anti- 
submarine ships to medium-sized heli- 
copter carriers in the Kiev class, auxilia- 
TY Vessels and small fighting ships 
equipped with missiles to attack larger 
vessels !all fail to, impress the Third 
World. 

They are not impressive enough for 
show purposes and still less effective at 
lending credibility to the Soviet claim to 
be able to flex naval muscle anywhere in 
the world. 

Large surface ships are indispensable 
to project power in this way, not to men- 
tion reliable and accessible port facili- 
ties on many coasts. Soviet sea power 
sadly lacks them both. 

Two main criteria are important for 
any assessment of Soviet naval strength. 
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De bids that might get 
somewhere tend to be quiet and un- 
spectacular. Mr Gromyko's polite letter 
to UN secretary-general Perez de Cuellar 
is promising in this respect. 

It was written just before Easter und 
uimed in reality ut the US government. 
In it the Soviet Foreign Minister said 
Moscow was ready to hold talks on na- 
vul diusiırmamenl by the superpowers. 

The way in which the opening shots 
have been culled shows that Mr Gromy- 
ko is serious about the proposal. 

MH would nol be the first time Ameri 
can und Soviet diplonats have held 
talks on naval policy. They made lasting 
and meaningful headway |2 years ago. 


Agreement was reached gn, Avoiding 


incident ont hê high seas, R'lyus worked 
so well htt it might Welf be expanded 
and extended. ol PE 

This is once sector in'which. tho much- 
valnled concent of confidence-building 
hus proved successful, 

Tht is more than can be said For So- 
viet hopes in the 1970s of negotiating‘ 


the US Navy, or al least ils mosl power- . 


er 0 ۰ E 

Sraunffiurter Allgemeine . 

e mmm ÎÛ, 
ful fighting ships, out of the Mediterra- 
nean and the north-west of the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Soviet leaders are most upset that 
important areas of the Soviet Union are 
within reach of American nuclear sub- 
marines and naval aircraft from these 
locations. 

Mr Gromyko refers to this old Soviet 
objective in his letter; he has never 
struck any Soviet objective, no matter 
how hopeless, from his list. 

But what he currently has in mind is 
something different. He wants lo nego- 
tiate with the United States on a limita- 
tion of naval forces and means. 

What reasons may prompt the Soviet 
Union to raise this issue at present? 

Soviet naval armament, embarked on’ 
in earnest under Admiral Gorshkoy 


more than 20 years ago, has reached an ' 


enormous level in terms of both tonnage 
and the number of units. 

The Red Fleet is now in a position to 
operate on a, global basis, as it demon- 
strates from time to time, usally every 
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de partnership between Weslern Ef 
and America, but it must rule out 4! 
complicity in a purely ideologically 
sed US Ostpalitik. 

‘Tt must ihclude the Soviet Union ارو‎ 
bear Soviet security interests in Wl 
but it must help to restrict the use of 
viet force in Eastern Europe. 

Mrs Thatcher's visit to Budapest 
the preparations for a visit to Mos" 
by'M. Mitterrand are indications hat 
appreciation of the need for West" 
European to lackle this task is grow 
and not only in the Federal Republi 
Cermany. 

: Christian Schmidt- Hd 
¢Die Zeit, 27 Apıil! 
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socially but also with regard to the War- 
saw Pact. 

Mr Andropov seemed to have appre- 
ciated the dilemma of global claims and 
hegemonial structural change. Foreign 
Minister Gromyko, who is in sole charge 
of foreign affairs under Mr Chernenko, 
is too inflexible in his role as .۾‎ pedantic 
caretaker of Moscow's overburdened 
post-war empire. E E E 

He has held on to what he. could, but 
he can hardly be said: to have .changed 
or renewed anything. To this day the 
Kremlin lacks a concept by which to 
convert its imperial glacis. into a Soviet 
commonwealth... . : a 

«Could it be that a.majority of.Warsaw 
Pact stateş has now of necessity headed 
in this direction?. There are many indicar 
tions that. the Eastern Europeans are 
seeking salvation in this way from a 
foreign policy that bears the hallmark of 
the old men in the Kremlin. .  . 
. Eastern Europe stands to gain from 
realising that its options are fairly limi- 
ted. IF its fails to appreciate the point it 
will be asking Tûr Soviet intervention. 

Western Europe siands to gain from 
realising that its options aré fairly unli- 
mited, This realisation should enable it 
lo prevent ‘East-West’ rëlations: from 
slumping to unremitting confrontation: 


An all-European concept must inclu- 


from Poland to Bulgaria, ‘can manage 
without assistance from Western Euto- 
pean industry and the economies of the 
West. .. . E [ 
Desperate bids to avert the collapse of 
the'.central planning system oblige the 
countries of' Eastern Europe to.tryı and 
pass through the eye ofthe needle and 
convert.from extensivè to intensive eco- 
nomic development. :. 5 
‘That calls: For:closer ‘ties with th 
.world ' economy. The bankruptcy of 
"real socialism” has made Russia's [ra- 
ternal socialist stales hostages of an 
"imported" economic progress by which 
they hope to persuade their peoples not 
to go 'in for ‘incontrollable.. political 
commitmenl. '.' r 
For most Eastern. European leader- 
‘ships it would be tantamount to a threat 
to survival if Cold War: were to ‘tear 
apart their painstakingly woven network 
of domestic reform and external trade 
ties. 2 ° . 
The Kremlin, overtaxed by the pressu- 
re of Washington's ideological and mili- 
tary bulld-up, would be bound to sense 
an alarming declile in . prestige and 
power, .. ٤ i : 
It would result from the rational self- 
hêlp undertaken ıby Eastern European 
countries suddenly’ having repercussions 
that changed the entire system, not only 


Continued from page 1 

and, in a wider sense, East-West rela- 
tions .as: detente, ealente and coopera- 
tion :.. : 

“In our opinion these principles .re- 
main unchanged today." . .. : 

What came as a. surprise was .tha 
Neues Deutschland, the East German 
Party newspaper, printed this; Hungarian 
slalemen, ` ", |, 

Erich Honecker, the Eaşt Gêrman 
leader, may not yet be quoting General 
de Gaulle, but late last autumn he was 
one of the Eastern European leaders 
whoÖ opposed thé deployment of further 
Soviet’ missiles in response to. thie ‘de¬ 
ployment of Pershing 2s and cruise mis- 
sîles by the West. : 

The Soviet missiles, he said; would 
naturally nor give rise to jubilation in 
the GDR, ا‎ 

The Soviet Union itself was reponsi- 
ble for the independent ideological 
course in foreign. affairs ‘of which..the 
Kremlin is now critical where.sevèral.of 
its allies are concerned. 

` By being unable te offer the countries 
of Eastern Europe either reserves or re- 
forms, either help in coping with’ .the 
energy crisis or solutions to the problem 
of growing indebtedneas, it virtually 
obliged ils allies tû fend for tHemselves, 
Today no country in"Easlern Europe, 


The inspiration 
behind 
a think tank 


en years ago a spark of inspiration 

Flashed across lo Berlin from Aspen, 
Colorado. It was struck largely by 
Shepard Stone, a former journalist with 
the New York Times. 

He went on to become head of press 
and public relations for US High Com- 
missioner for Germany John J. McCloy 
and was for many years head of the 
Ford Foundation. 

It was he who suggested Berlin when 
thought was given al the Aspen Institute 
to setling up an affiliated institute 
somewhere else in the world. 

London, Paris and Tokyo were all 
shortlisted, but Berlin made the running 
as an ongoing attraction to scientists, 
artists and politicians on the borderline 
between East and West. 

West Berlin cîty council was all in fa- 
vour of the idea and placed at Aspens 
disposal a building on Schwanenwerder, 
an idyllic island on Wannsee lake. 

The city offered to pay two thirds of 
the cost of running the institute. Private 
donors have included the Fritz Thyssen 
Foundation, the Alfried Krupp von Boh- 
len und Halbach Foundalion, the 
Volkswagen Foundation and the Axel 
Springer Foundation, 

On this basis, and managed by Shep- 
ard Slone, over 250 rounds of talks at- 
tended by 6,000 people from Western 
and Eastern Europe, North America und 
other paris of the world have been held 
since 1974. 

Tanpics discussed huve ranged from 
disarmament, US domestic and foreign 
policy, the situation in Poland and .the 
Soviet Union, labour market and tech- 
nologicn! problems, sexual equality tnd 


`. DIE ®WELT 


the future of the universities to architcC- 
ture in Berlin. 


They may not have achieved a mass 
effect but that was never envisaged. But 
the attruclion of Berlin in a sector im- 
porlant for the city's future was en- 
hanced by the establishment of an 
Aspen'institute. 

People who have taken part are often 
well-known personalities such as Hel- 
mut Schmidt, Henry Kissinger, Nahum 
Goldmann and Rolf Liebermann. 

They share this distinction with mem- 
bers of the board of governors, who in- 
clude Richard von Weizsacker, soon to 
become Bonn head of state, British his- 
torian Alan Bullock and the chairman of 
the Trilateral Commission, Georges Ber: 
thoin. 

Other members are Professors Rich- 
ard Löwenthal of Berlin, Fritz Stern of 
New York and Paul Doty of Harvard, 
Daimler-Benz executive Edzard Reuter 
and Aspen president Joseph E. Slater. 


The man whose idea il all was, 
Shepard Stone, cannot complain of in- 
gratitude. He {ook'a PhD at Berlin Uni- 
versily in 1933 and was awarded an ho- 
norary PhD of the Free University of 
Berlin in 1954. 


In 1978 the city awarded him an ho- 
norary title of professor. In 1983, to 
mark his 75th birthday, he was made a 
freeman of the city. 

Bernt Conrad 
(Die Wel, 19 April 1984} 
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Zeit written over ù period of 30 years. lt 
is, in a nutshell, thal: 

“The conviclion of having been en- 
trusted with a special mission, of having 
been chosen for a very special role, has 
repeatedly led in US foreign policy to 
ideologically-based phases. 

“Right now under Ronald Reagan we 
are experiencing one such phase, 

“After u certain period of time and a 
corresponding degree of exaggeration a 
more pragmatic approach is taken, but 
that is how the never-ending succession 
of hot and cold showers from America 
comes about which so shocks Euro- 
peans.” 

While Merseburger and Dönhoff set 
their sights on the future in advocating a 
more forthright and fearless representa- 
tion of European interests in general 
and German interests in particular, 
many gazes are cast at the golden 1970s, 

They were the days when President 
Nixon and Dr Kissinger led America 
out of the Vietnam debacle and pro- 
claimed a new era of detente. 

Christian Hacke’'s painstaking outline 
of the Nixon-Kissinger era from 1969 to 
1974 impressively makes the point that 
the architects of the era suceeded by 
political means in surmounting a serious 
political setback, Vietnam, and laying 
the groundwork for a sensible policy of 
balance. 

Realising that even a superpowers 
options are limited, Kissinger and Nix- 
on drew up the concept Of aR rational 
policy of looking after US interests that 
combined military strength and the de- 
sire to come to terms with the Soviet 
Union. 

President Nixon, Hacke writes, aimed 
ut a kind of conservative revolution iı 
US foreign policy hy which he sought to 
supersede {he alarming vacillalion bel- 
ween overcommitment and isolationisın. 

Anyone who would like to reread Dr 
Kissinger's concept in the original can 
do so by reucling his latest collection of 
essiys on world affairs. 

Many points he makes sound oppor- 
tunist, which is hardly surprising given 
the glittering personally he is, bul much 
is indirectly critical of President Reagan, 
especially on ties with the Soviel Union. 

There is certainly no shortage of 
books on America that are well worth 
reading al present. They include ‘Hart- 
mut Wusser's painstakingly document- 
ed, largely conservative book entitled 
The USA — The Unknown Partner. It 
deals with German-American ties. 

Jakob Schissler's attempt to interpret 
neo-conservatism in America, expanded 
from a critical essay, also helps one to 
a clearer understanding of America. 

Misunderstandings and gaps in know- 
ledge can be dealt with by reading these 
books but the overriding political diffe- 
rence belween Americans and Euro- 
peans will still remain. 

It is outlined by Marion Dönhoff as 
follows: “Although we are no less dis- 
approving of communist regimes than 
the Americans, differences arise from 
different views on relations with the So- 


viet Union." Wolfgang Borgmann 
‘Stultgarler Zellung, 19 April 1984) 


ger, 1968-1974, Konservatlve Reform der 
Weltpolllik, Ktett-Cotta Verlagsgemein- 
schaft, Stuttgart, 319pp, DM4, 

Henry A. Kissinger, 0/6 weltpolitlscho 
Lage, Roedsn urid Aufsdtze, Bertels- 
` mann-Verlag, Munich, 320pp, DM39,80. 
Jakob Schisaler, Neokonservalismus In 
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Dispute Over PERSPECTIVE 


annullment | America’s balance between 


of sentences pragmatism and ideology 


nists a lesson by means of Christian mo- 
rality, career bans and pulfed-up patrio- 
tism. 

But that isn't enough as a basis for 
conducting world affairs, while as an 
approach to a possible nuclear crisis it is 
downright dangerous, he writes. 

Many objections may be raised to this 
damning judgement. His book does in- 
deed mention that there is more to Cali- 
fornia than Ronald Reagan and that 
worlds may separate the liberal north, 
with its homosexual bastion of San 
Francisco, from the more conservative 
south that is more attuned to the Presi- 
dent. 

It is also too easy to make Mir Reagan 
out to be a mere representative of the 
military-industrial complex, although he 
has undeniably played a leading role in 
boosting Californian high tech and still 
does so. 

The US Congress is not, when all is 
said and done, predominaled by Cali- 
fornians even though California as the 
richest stnte of the union sends the most 
representatives to Capitol Hill, 

Bul Congress has not made life too 
diflîcult for Mr Reagan. In principle it 
has done nothing to trim the sails of the 
enormous defence budget. lt has also 
condoned swingeing cuts in social ser- 
Vices. 

So lhe signs are that there has been it 
change in outlook all nver America and 
Not just in California. 

Naumann is not alone in criticising 
Mr Regan, Leading bourgeois Liberals, 
such is Marion Dénhoff, proprietor of 
Die Zeit, the Hamburg poltical weekly, 
and Peter Merseburger, who spent long 
years as iı Giernuin TV correspondent in 
Washington, shire his negative view of 
the President, dlthough they are not as 
adamant. 

‘hey ring lhe praises of Anterica's 
undeniuble strony points, yet Mersebur- 
ger is shocked to feel thal this "talented 
and highly intelligent nation is incupna- 
ble of providing itself with a competent 
political leadership and devising a logi- 
cal long-term foreign policy concept.” 

He also, one is bound to add, refers to 
what, in comparison with Western Eu- 
rope, is a vital and mobile, experimenta- 
live and creative America. 

Merseburger's split relationship with 
America and its political leadership is in 
many ways typical of a current of opi- 
nion in present-day Germany that en- 
compasses both Conservatives and Lib- 
erals. 

Merseburger keenly .portrays {the 
America of the period he spent working 
in the United States, from Carter tO 
Reagan. Marion Dönhoff's essays span 
a wider period of time. 

She has arrived 4t her judgement in 
level-headed leading articles for Die 


Michael Naumann, Arerfka /legt in Kall- 
fornlen, Wo Reagans Macht herkommit, A 
"Splege!" Book, Rowohlt Verlag, Hem- 
burg, 189pp, DM14. 

Marlon Grãfin Dönhoff, Amerikanlsche 
Wacheelbider. Beobachlungen und 
Kommenlare aus vier Zahrzehnten, Deut- 
sche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart, 320pp, 
DM 32. 

Peter Merseburger, 9/e unberechenbere 
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telamann-Verlag, Munich, 283pp, DM32. 
Chılstlan Hacke, Ole Ara Nixon/Kissin- 


Stolner Stadt Inmet 


lı hls article for Stuttgarter Zeltung, 
wıljgang Borgmann reviews a series of 
kok dealing with America. The books 


ugğht the Bonn Bundestag lo de loned below. 
O: ull senlences pissed by the Xal او‎ 


Volksgerichisho!' lo have been null e: 
void? Politicians disagree. merica is California. The world's 
The Federal governmenl and zl fk most powerful country has trinsfer- 
Christian Democrats in the Burdergjgd its centre of power to the Pacific, 
say (here is no Cituse und no need ot fies Michael Naumann in his Spiegel 
so. The CDU/CSU are not denying tj ok on California. 
the court formed part of the Nazi rig| ]ıjs writen, by Naumann and a num- 
of terror hut wonder whether there e: lof co-authors, in the breathless style 
any judgments by the Yo/ksgerittk fe associates with the Hamburg news- 
left lhùt have nol already been declue! weekly 
null and void. Butitis definitely the most interesting 
The Bundesgericlishof, or Feder) lok on the market about understand- 
Supreme Court, has nol voided any, iş America. 


though it has heen Known lo criticise 
EER 2 : There can be no doubt that the Rea- 
اا‎ a senlencts yı administration, whose leading 
er ihe way {he Allied cog] be 401 hail fron! California, is im- 
CS IS N Er NS . “fpiient with Europe, and especially with 
Council ruled that sentences Un e Federal Republic of Germany. 
passed under the Hitler regime on pë Shul h 4 
i tcial or religious grounds musk Xkeetary of State Shu tz, who used to 
annulled. suk for Bechtel, ù leading Californian 
But this ruling wits implemeneltf mlearty never tires of telling visitors 
different ways in the different zone) و‎ how important Asia has 
occupation. In the Soviet Zone all s& lo America, 
Mr Eagleburger of the State Depiırt- 


lences were aunulled. In Berlin 
were unnulled on iipplication only. E #eently accused the Europeans of 


Alberl Klûtseh, Socin Democsf ™antly thinking of no-one but them- 
state assemblyman in North Rie 
Westphalia, suys the Allied ruling uf I Kissinger, who us always hus û 
not uniformly implemented. xar for the prevailing tenor Of opi= 

in (he Saar prison sentences ii Au promptly followed suil and herald- 
hy the Volksgericttshof were not aM Haht might prove mujer and drami- 
led. In Buden und the Rhineland tdanges in the United Stiles, 
linate death sentences were not 4f Anyone who hus seen for himself the 
led. In whit used to be WûrttemkIf erful optimism of California, the bit- 
Hohenzollern none of the courts # fiddly unbroken belief tht in ceonomy 
lences were nnuulled. wfull throttle, unhampered by govern- 

Above all, he says, Allied law ism Ê Bet attempts to slam on the anchors, 
able us û meuns of rehabilitating I is the key to the progress of man- 
tims of Nazi legul terror. I was, Êd will be prepared to consider Nau- 
most pirt, an amnesty, and an at:| nn’ argument, which is thal Califor- 
i» nol the same as rehubililation, #fMS the new world axis and the new 
ne reparation. of America. 

{Kalner Studt-Anzeiger, 21 AF Ye haye all been told time ind again 

new gold is panned in‏ ا 
daily and saw u TV report, nol pr alley, near San Francisco,‏ 
of the world’s microchips‏ اا ly aitiaunced, about the diaries.‏ 
merely laughed, his son says, andi™™j,,g, ° "Sof its semiconductors are‏ 
diately dismissed then iùs forget Te‏ 

He has only been allowed to %* ا‎ Reagan was governor of 
family regularly — once û 1 1a. His major advisers from gu- 
since 1969, They are his wife Ilse ab rir days, Messrs Weinberger, 
son. lo Meese, followed him to Was- 

For the rest of the time he sê e 
by 42 Allied officers and men, jal f Cilifornian influence in Washington 
and cooks und cleaners who lo0* a Y grown enormously. It is now 
Prisoner No. 7. fl forgotten that President Nixon 

The Four Allies take turns a1 f ‘ame from California; he was still 
ing the guard mounting. This 0 in, Tuenced by the {ast coast Ës- 
ment is as strictly observed g5 k eni represented by Dr Kissin- 


was. anf Naum, 


He gets up at 7 d. m., Washes an 


5 ann believes that President 
on his grey denims. A guard dsfig leadership testifies to a new 


his brown plastic-rimmed spect PF" specifically Californian outlook 
7.45 a. m. breakfast is served. Wing social ruthlessness at home 


AI 10.30 he gues for a walk ب‎ bec of moral mission abroad, 
son garden. At 11.45 it is lunch IY with regard to the evils of 
2.30 p. m. he takes another walk: ism. 


ed at 5 p. m. by dinner. 

Then he either reads or watch 
Lights out is al 1Û p. mM. e 

The guard mounting alone ' em, 8 : 
Berlin DMadm last year. Sine j eni A e08 thelr job 
keeping Hess in juil has cost hê (DS feel they have found an Ameri- 
taxpayer over [JM2Um. pone’ fhe. lO world history, fair sharing of 
1 Evelyn E And justice on earth in the days 
{Werdeumhe Allgemerne- Hollywood taught the Commu- 


F 


1 judgement ont Californians in Wa- 
1s damning. They are, he wri- 
T Stupid nor deceitful. Their 
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Wl THE THIRD REICH 


Fifty years since the People’s Court 
began its bloody existence 


{(Phalo: AdSD/Friedrich-Ehert-Stiftunyl 


Its track record wus one of bloodshed. 
1i passed 5,191 death sentences, mosi of 
them during Freisler's term of office. 
“In lhe name of the people," lhe sel 
phrase wenl, “the uccused is sentenced 
to death." 

That was how most trials ended. IDur- 
ing the Third Reich the judiciury pass 
ed at least 32,000 dealh sentences. Over 
30,000 were passed between 1941 and 
1944. About one in three in the civil sec- 
tar were the handiwork of the Volksge- 
richtshol 

Since autumn 1980 the public prase- 
cutor's office in West Berlin his been 
preparing cases igainst 5l surviving 
members of the court's staff. 

Much of the ınateriul is in the GDR 
archives in Potsdam, and the GDR di- 
rector of public prosecutions for ycilrs 
refused West Berlin courts permission lo 
consult East German recurds. 

The legal nicely is whether the Vo/ks- 
gerichtshof was a properly constituted 
court, in which case its judges would en- 
joy special privileges, 

But given their age nowadays it is 
highly unlikely any will ever be brought 
lo book. Wolf Scheller 

(Rheinische Posl, 22 April 1984) 


3x Nyet, say Russians: Hess, ailing 


1: Anger 


Judge Roland Frelsler (rtlght) . . . off with his head. 


principle. What he 
said was law and 
was accepted with- 
out a murmur by 
the others. A typical 
case is that of Mu- 
nich student Hans 
Scholl and his sister 
Sophie and the way 
they were dealt with 
by the court. On [8 
February |943 the 
Gestapo arrested 
Scholl, 24, his sister, 
22, and ber friend 
Christoph Probst. 
They had been 
caught bill-sticking 
and handing out 
leaflets calling for 
Hitler to be ousted. They were executed 
four days later by order, At S5 p.m., only 
four hours after what amounted to 1 
drumhead court-martial rushed through 
by Judge Freisler, who had been flown 
from Berlin for the occasion, they were 
killed. 


It was not just what Freisler and his 
ilk said but the way they said it, His 
screams and paroxysms were repeated 
hundreds of times during the war years. 

In most cases he sent the accused (o 
either the gallows or the guillotine, 


His role was that of Robespierre and 
Saint-Just in one. He was a hanging 
judge atl the height of his power. The 
number of death sentences certninly sky- 
rocketed when he was named presiding 
judge in 1942. 

His predecessor, Reich Justice Minis- 
ter Thierack, felt he was mentally deriting- 
ed, a pathological case. He died in an 
Allied air raid on Berlin on 3 February 
1945 somewhere on the court premises. 

Dr Harry Haffner was named his suc- 
cessor bul absconded from Berlin on 24 
April 1945, The court was abolished by 
Allied Control Council decree on 20 Oc- 
tober 1945, 


and 90, must remain jailed 


But the Soviet Union, which has shar- 
ed with the Western Allies responsibility 
for Nazi war criminals sentenced at Nu- 
remberg since 1946, has always re- 
fused to consider the idea, 

Hess was convicted of preparing and 
waging a war of aggression. He has been 
the last inmate of Spandau jail since 
1966 and has on several occasions tried 
to commit suicide, : 

Many critics are upset by the secrecy 
that. is still maintained in connection 
with the case. British interrogation re- 
cords have been declared classified until 
the year 2017. . 

. Until he dies Hess is not to be allowed 
to read anything about his case or aboul 
the Nazi era or to talk to anyone about 
it. 

The fake Hitler Diaries were a chance 
exception. . According to his son, Wolf. 
Rûdiger, Hess learnt ‘about .t1hem. by 
coincidence. و‎ 

He reads four censored newspapers 


Scotland and allegedly sought to sue for 
peace, was 90 on 26 April. 

For years he has been the last re- 
maining prisoner in Spandau jail, West 
Berlin, yet appeals for clemency have 
been to no avail. 

Only a few days ago the Federal 
Constitutional Court dismissed an ap- 
peal by Hess's lawyer, Alfred Seidl, 73, 
for an approach to the Allies. 

They were to be asked to give Hess a 
month's leave on.humanitarian grounds. 
But instead DM 130,000 has been spent 
on a lift to help him to gel down to the 
prison yard for exercise. 4 

„ Hess .is.in poor health and nearly 
blind. He can. no longer gel up and 
down the narrow staircase from his cell 
to the ground. floor and back an his 
OWN: I. 

Western politicians.such as Churchill, 
Herbert. Wehner of the SPD. and Chan- 
cellor Kohl have called for his release. 
So.has Amnesty-International. - , 


Fifly years ago, on 24 April 1934, the 
Valksgerlchtshof was set up by the Nazis 
as the highest court jn the Third Reich to 
deal with treason and other political of- 
fences, It qulekly became part of a relgn of 
legal terror, and especially from 1942 on It 
passed death sentences by the thousand. 


he law is nol what must count, 

Goebbels 1old Yo/ksgerichtshof 
judges in spring 1942. What mattered, he 
suid, was lo arrive ùt a decision that "the 
man has got to go." 

By thal time ordinary legal safeguards 
were merely so much puper. But the 
Volksgerichishof, or People's Court, had 
spearheaded the perversion of justice 
since April 1934. 

Judge Roland Frcisler later attained 
notoriety for doing exactly what Gogb- 
bels had in mind and ensuring that the 
court "got ils man" — usually sending 
him to the firing squad. 

The Yolksgerichtshof was set up 50 
years ago by the Nazis after the Reichs- 
tag fîre proceedings in the Supreme 
Court failed to lay the blame where they 
wanted lo see it laid. 

The Reichsgericht was stripped of re- 
sponsibility for hearing many cases and 
responsibility was transferred to the new 
court by a law enacted on 24 April 1934. 

The Volksgerichtshof was responsible 
for dealing with cases of treason. Full! 
sessions were presided over by a panel 
of five judges, only two of whom were 
career judges. 

The other three, laymen nominated by 
the Reich Justice Minister and appoint- 
ed for five-yeur terms by Hiller person- 
ally, were thus always in the majority. 

Transfers to the Volksgerichtshof were 
compulsory for career judges, and 570 

judges, lay judges and public prosecu- 
tors are known to have been employed 
by the new court, 

As a rule the presiding judge ran pro- 
ceedings in accordance with the Flhrer 


Rudolf Hesse... alone, 

Photo: Sven Slmon) 
Rii Hess, called the world's lone- 
J liest and oldest jailbird by the Wes- 
tern press, has ‘been in prison for..43 
years. : ا‎ 1 1 
. The former deputy to Adolf Hitler 
who flew to Britain in May 1941 on 
board a light aircraft, bailed out over 
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A good year for 
Big Three 
trading banks 


RHEINISCHE POST 


Gry three major banks, Deut- 
sche Bank, Dresdner Bank and 
Commerzbank .had good years in 1983. 

The published balances of the three 
total DM484 billion. This earned Lhem 
DM6.1 billion, almost double the com- 
bined share capital of DM3.2 billion, . 

Almost a half of these earnings were 
by the Deutsche Bank. . 

The banks’ record earnings are in 
sharp contrast to the commercial world 
as û whole where recovery is taking 
place but with margins very much under 
pressure. : 

Nevertheless the banks have not gone 
completely unscathed from the effects of 
the worldwide .recession. They, have 
been hit both domestically and in their 
international dealings. 

In the profîl and loss accounts there 
were depreciations and balancing of ac- 
counts as well as provisions lo cover 
credit business to the tune of DM3,2 bil- 
lion, as required by law. This meant that 
operating capital was under pressure be- 
cause of the developments in earnings. 

The banks were and will continue to 
be burdened by the.troubles the debtor 
countries are having in making repay- 
ments and with their requests for “fresh 
money" to pùy interest amounts due. 

In vicw of the high number of credit 
risks and other losses in various qutrters 
the banks were obliged to look closely ut 
the risks they are called up on to cover. 

` Nal only: declared reserves bul ulso 
undisclosed reserves had to be renewed 
and in some caseş topped up is conıpa-, 
red with 1982. 

Bul the major hanks have entered 
1984 well upholstered ùnd it is likely’ 
they will record even better resulis be-. 
cause of increased business. 

Shareholders, however, have only ten 
percent of the total profits, that is 
DMS545 million. Security has its price. 

(Rheinische Posı, 10 April 1984) 
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main proposers of these regulations, the 
metalworkers union and the printers 
union, !G Metall and IG Druck und 
Papier, were badly advised when they 
were content to reply that the regula- 
tions would help employers. 

The unions should realise that the 
employers speak from considerable ex- 
perience in economic matters. Naturally 
the unions regard this as one-sided and 
with a political parly slant. But when the 
unions’ calculations and proposals are 
likely to affect the national economy 
there is more at stake than questions of 
one-sidedness., 

The institute's appeal for an early re- 
form of the taxation system by correc- 
ting wage scales for taxation but without 
any major benefits for the family under- 
pins the FDP position. 7 

Social Democrats basically see no 
way for tax reform. The Union would 
like (ö see a greater concentation of re- 
form as regards family affairs, but the 
Finance Minister Would like to recover 
some of the tax réliefs by higher taxes 
elsewhere. : 

The institutes will have none of this. 
They would like to see a temporary in- 
crease in the national debt after the 
drastic reduction in the deficil because 
the ulm of promoting growth through a 
relief in taxation would justify the rever- 
sal and would quickly.lead to an increi- 
se in additional profits. 

The institutes had no easy answer to 
the problem of unemployment, but they 
could announce improvements. 

The number of those in jobs will in- 
crease by about 200,000 in the course of 
this year, und the total of those without 
jobs will be less at the end of this year 
than it was ùt the end of 1983. This is 
good news after years in which the 
number of employed went down and the 
nunıber of those without jobs increased. 

But no one is throwing his hat in the 
‘uir! The institutes tuke the view that on 
uveruge during the year 2.15 million will 
be jobless, somewhat fewer than last 
year but still fir (oo many. The outlook 
ûs regards employment is depressing. 

This spring report makes it quite clear 
that even wilh economic growth the ur- 
gent requirements of econontic, fingfn- 
ciul and employment policies will not be 
achieved in the foreseeable fulure. 

Frank J. Eichhorn 
(Straltgarter Zeitung, |7 April |984) 


Bundesbank treads caref ully 
with its 11 billion marks 


Statistical peculiarities on consumer 
prices: apart the truth is that for some 
months now price increases have tailed 
off. ٠ 

The continuous inflow of foreign ca- 
pital has enriched .the Federal Republic: 
and indicates that many investors in in- 
ternational money markets expect that 
the deutschmark will make a spectacular 
comeback .soon, which means unleash’ 


. itself from the allmighty American dol-' 
` lar, 1 


In this situation it would have been 
like pouring oil on water if the Bundes-. 
bank's currency supply at one time. 

The intention to pay by instalments. 


. was made public in time and could easi-. 


ly be cancelled. 
By using the elegant instrument oF 
open market policies the Bundesbank’s 
opporlunities increase in attracting f0- 
reign currencies into the country. 
The danger lies in the size of the in- 
‘crease of the deutschmark value as 


` :compared with the American dollar. 


ASBddeulsche Zeitung, 13 April 1984} 


FT The central bank, the Bundesbank, 
J made a profit of 11 billion marks oni 
its dealings last year. 


The first payment of: five. billion 


marks has been paid to (he government 
and the rest, will be paid in.installments. 

Last ycar, the Bundesbank paid the 
lot in a lump sum. But not this time, he- 
cause of the state of the economy. 


Last year the economy was not doing .: 


$o well, and it didn't matler that the mo- 
ney went to the government as ۾‎ lump 
sum. 


. However, with the economy now pick- 


ing up, it is feared that remittance of all 
the cash at once would only stoke infla- 
tion. 1 : 

Economic growth in 1984 is likely to 
be stronger than expected. There is al- 
ready talk of an upswing. 


A spring smile replaces 
an autumn 


grimace 


The institutes make no comment as to 
whether in their view their has been a 
lack of attention to essentials or a lack 
of determination. 

Until now the government has made 
no reply, although naturally the go- 
vernment’s first reactions have been to 
concentrate on the more positive aspects 
of the experts’ report. 

Nevertheless the warnings about deve- 
lopments that might be false or disrup- 
ting are there and should be taken note 
of. 

The institutes have spoken out plainly 
about legislation altering wage scales, 
shortening the working week and tax re- 
form. 

The institutes expound their views on 
working week reductions without any ifs 
and buts, and make proposals that .eco- 
nomists ure none too fond of because 
they are founded on practical considera- 
tions. 

It will hardly please the trade unions 
that lhe majority of the institutes warn 
aguinst a reduced working week, becau- 
se they believe thal cuts in the time wor- 
ked will endanger econontic growth, 
jobs and income. 

They are also against the govern- 
ment's plans for early retirement, but’the 
mitin thrust of lheir disapproval is con” 
centtated on the union's demands for ti 
35-hour week for the same pay as offer- 
ed ùl present. 

The institutes lake the view that the 
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unions have won in these vari 1 Y 
there are still calls to Re THE ECONO 


prohibited. The chances oF this cor, 
about under the present governmen;.| 
fuirly remote. 

They would be more likely unde 
SPD government and would Coit, 
bly increase the leverage the qr. 
unions could apply. 

The relurn of lock-outs aimed ,, 
paurticuliır result is essential in vi, | 
the increase in the nuınber of local, 
strikes that uchieve the maximum gi 
with iı minimum of expenditure. | . 
distort economic competition and | 
must be avoided. 

A glance at the printing indus 
shows that the Labour Court's empl. 
on balanced response can be a probler) 
when it is taken into consideration lı 
newspapers can easily jump clea 
wage tariffs so that long-term local: 
strikes can be hard for those i 
and can be a matter of life or degih, at 
le other companies have the 
.fall in their lap. 

. Those, who would like to see li 
outs prohibited do not recognise ii 
workers are nowadays not a crowd 
unprotected individuals, as was the 
once, but thal opposing the eı 
ure now worker representatives wml 
a conflict, gre Qf equal clot, 

The proud saying that the whetli: 
industry, will stand still if the hb: 
force wills it so is nol just a hol 
boast. 


he five major economic uffairs insti- 
ıutes are more optimistic about the 
xonomic fulure. ٣ 
They say that some growth is possible 
and that the outlook for more growth is 


This is an improvement on their re- 
ports last autumn. 

The joint work of the institute is in ef- 
fetan accidental justification of the go- 
s#mment's financial and economic poli- 
dts. 

The coalition would maintain that its 
policies have revived the economy. The- 
# policies include winning back trust in 
tegovernment’s financial affairs, which 
has brought about considerable steps 
; ward lo acceptable goals, bringing 
don additional indebtedness and the 
rlaxation of the tax burden for busines- 
#has given impetus to the building in- 
dustry and stimulated investemenl. 

Bit the institutes have not handed out 
jt praise: there are comments on whut 
ueconsidered false directions. 

Theeconomic experts complain about 
her taxes and social benefits contri- 
tuions and despite government proles- 
uions the tendency of the governnient 
Aparnicipate in agricultural, industriiul 
tlechnological iiffairs, 


Helmut Maier- Manni 
(Sûddeutsche Zeitung, 21 Apnl) 


zed operations while ınost of those 
are union members are employed int 
major compunies. These can cont: 
wage agreeınents much more easily. 

IG Metall mude the mistake, of 
muking its suggestions nore to lhe 
of the employers. 

Instead both sides have fallen iw 
dogmatic position in which the 
is how mûny regular hours should 
worked. For the employers this 
remain us now, iı 40-hour week 1 
unions hold out for a 35-hour week 
„ Îs il really true (hal no agreemerl 
be made avoiding these, figures! 
employers association is in fact off 
û reduction in the hours worked Bl’ 
week for it is u fact that every ¥ 
workirig flexible hours would not 1¥} 
Be working 40 hours. ۴ 

This packet has possibilities init 
1G Metall has withdrawn its deman 


| Pease majl to: 
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the 35-hour week and is prepared 0 
up its refusual to go along wilh’ 
hour..week, in return for con 
mainly a.long-term wage agreeme 
i ..Strong forces in IG Melall are 
red.to concede‘ta the employes ™ 
use of their equipment. 

The unions are not themselves 
ther happy with flexible working 

The situation is reminiscent oڑ‎ ٣ 
rounds of wage talks when both 
were adament about specific Pe 
ges. But iq actual fact although thf 
centages sounded impressive theY 
not so because the small prinl 
the employer's burden. 

{t would be madnêss for both ا‎ 
fall back, into positions that MY 
months ago. This only hampers 
to a speedy end to the disput 
words do not help towards a rene 
ıiegotationé thal müst eventually °, 

E E 

about: .Ghther Mi. Wieden 
E (Kêlaer Stadt-Anzeiger, 19 
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the grievances of the major melalwork- 
ers and printing workers strike of 1978. 

Although the trades unions exercised 
every possibility at law, because it wiıs 
ruled that strikes and lock-outs are equtal 
aspects of labour disputes, the ruling in- 
cluded important features that were to 
the advantage of the worker, . 

It was laid down that a strike must 
precede a lock-out. It was further ruled 
that a lock-out can only be applied in 
cases of wage dispute, that not only tra- 
des union members. must be locked out 
and that the number of locked-out wor- 
kers must be calculated in a specific re- 
lationship to the strikers. 

The. most important point that was 
laid down was that a lock-out could not 
be applied to the extent that it made the 
employee organisation financially inca- 
pable of continuing the dispute. . . 

By so doing the Kassel judges guar- 
ded against the possibility of employers, 
by limiting funds, making the. worker 
side bankrupt. . 1 

This is a real danger because trades 
unions not only have to provide strike 
pay for those on strike but also for those 
who are locked out. 

Despite the advantages that trades 


û 


Wl INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Threat of strikes again raises the 
angry question of lock-outs 


. ` SuaueitsehéZelnangr 


prohibits lock-outs, true to the principle 
that Federal law supersedes State law. 

In three rulings made over the years 
the Federal Labour Court in Kassel has 
defined more clearly the criteria for 
lock-outs, so that now there is no Confu- 
sion about what is and what is not allo- 
wed. 

In the first judgment in 1955 the jud- 
ges look the view that lock-outs had a 
cooling off effect on labour relations, 
but they said that employers were obli- 
ged to re-engage employees when thie di- 
.spute ended. 3 

In |97 ithe judges modified this posi- 
tion. They said that basically lock-outs 
only had a suspending effect and only 
cooled things off in special cases such as 
a long walkout or in wild-cat strikes. 

It was further ruled that employers 
could not use wage disputes to get rid of 
‘unpopular workers. 

The most iriportant' ruling’ camé ‘in 
1980, however, ‘when the Court heard 


Hot summer of dispute likely 


as talks break down 


joicing by workers, although the cam- 
paign has been presented as solidarily 
with the unemployed and the demands 
put pressure On wages. For the time 
being 1G Metall has only gone a Ilttle 
way towards the 35-hour week, 

The union presents the argment that it 
has presented for many a year that only 
a reduction in the working week will 
ease the pressure on thé labour markèt, 

A sirike'needs 75 per cent of the vote 
at local level, and ihis is regarded in the- 
se circumstantes as being too ‘higti. The 
breakdown of the second round of talks 
Helped the executive to drum up sup- 
port. A& every’ votë' cûuiits balloting 
members will begin aftèr thé Easter ho- 
liday. 1 ا‎ 
„. The Düsseldorf meeting of IG Metall 
Was not controversial. The union execu- 
tive accepted the ihvitatioh of thé em- 
ployers to talks, becausé the employers 
central organisation had clearly indica- 
ted that the proposals on the table il- 
ready cauld be improved’ sû that both 
sides would savê face. This did not hap- 
pen, however: . E 

The employers sald.' that every em- 
ployee with flexible working Hours 
would be ofTered a paid (tee shift. Flex- 
ible means working outside ušual wor- 
king hours, scrapping the regular wor- 
king period of eight hours ‘ptr day five 
times per week. This was. kown after 
the first summit meeting, r ' 

, Progress could have becn"iagde by 
specifying the numibét of free shifts in a 
given induştiy'if relation to agreed work 
perjqds. Not everyone who would like to 
work staggered hours can do so. ;.. ' 

Did this not'come about because ther 
was disagreement among thie employers? 
The employers ğssociktion suffers ‘frond 
thé fact that in wage talks thë majörity 


„ of the members arg small to medium-sis 


jority vote for a strike would be given 
there is displeasure at the actian taken 
by the executive. There have been: in- 
,Sults and complaints. 
, . After the unexpectedly swift end to 
the metalworkers sumnıit talkş 1G Me- 
tall will tread a more slick path. No vq- 
.ling in some companies and not after or 
.during a strike but before it. . 
The.union expects there,to be a walk- 
qut in the fîrst half of May. The conside- 
.rable gap between the breakdown of 
.alks and strike action is explained by 
the intervening public, holiday, More 
.decisiye is, however, the fact that the 
union urgenltlj needs time to mobilise its 
forces. A ES a 
The demand for .a 35-hour week has 
not been universally received with re- 


Ta wave of strikes in the metalwork- 
ing and printing industries does come 
about, then lock-ouls will again became 

a burning question. 

Lock-outs mean (hat workers are pre- 
yenled from doing their work by em- 
ployers, who then don't have lo pay wa: 
ges. 

Employers will use the lock-out despi- 
te warnings nort to do so by trade union- 
its, who say. the result would be serious 
social and political conflict, 

This year there has been considerable 
discussion aboul whether lock-outs are 
constitutional. 

. In Basic Law neither strikes nor lock- 
ouls are referred to, but Article 9 of. Ba- 
sic Law within the 1968 Emergency 
legislation, stipulateş that established re- 
gulations may not be used in cases of in- 
dustrial dispute, 

As lock-ouls are not expressly refer- 
red to here lawyers take the view that 
they are not against.constitutional prac- 
tice. . . 

The highest administrators of justice 
' have filled the room for manoeuvre and 
as a consequence ‘have made invalid a 
clause. in the. Hesse constitution that 


nly a miracle can save West Ger- 
many from a major labour dispute 

now that summit lalks between the engi- 
ıueering industry and employers have 
broken down. : 

The fact that the printing industry has 
agreed to resume talks does not change 
things very much, for the basic question 
‘of how long the working week should be 
will be resolved in the engineering in- 
dustry. 1 1 

This is nothing new for the enginee- 
ring union. IO Metall İs in a much better 
position to deal with this constructively 
than is the printers union, IG Druck und 
Papier, 2: BH 

Second, the metalworkers are not so 
distant from the employers on (his ques- 
tion as is the case. in (he printers union, 

The pressure for the printing union to 
return to the negotiating table has been 
brought about.by the realisation that the 
union executive is unlikely to win a re- 
Bular or strike ballot. The latest Figures 
indicatethi, 

„And even in thse quarterš 
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Demonstrators agalnst the new runway at the Rhine-Maln alrport, Frankfurt, A wilde 
range of protestors argulng on varlous grounds kept up a long and at times violent 
protest agalnst contructlon of a new runway, Eventually, the protest disintegrated 
after much loss of blood. But the opening thls month was kept subdued, (Photo: AP) 


The busiest on 
the Continent 


Rhine-Main alrpori, Frankfurt, is the 
buslest on the Continent. Last year it 
totalled 222,000 landings and take- 
offs and handled 17.8 million passen- 
gers. 

Only London's Heathrow is busier, 
‘bul Rhine-Maln leads in Europe with 
685,000 tons of alr cargo. 

Frankfurt is by far the largest of 
Germany's 11 airports, accounting for 
37 per cent ot their total passengers 
and 77 per cent of their combinad alr 
cargo. 

It is an Important economic factor 
in the Land of Hesse, where it em- 
ploys a payroll of 32,519, making it tha 
third-largest employer in the state. 

Since 1976 the alrport has regularly 
reported profits in tens of milllons of 
marks. In 1982 its turnover was 
DM8O6m and profits DM53.9m. 

Belween 1983 and 1985 il plans to 
invest DM440m in runway modernlsa- 
tion and malntenance. 

dpa 
(Nordwest Zeitung, 13 April 1984) 


camped before the last trees were felled 
and cleared. 

Jt wa also in evidence in connection 
with the concept of social and non-vio- 
lent resistance, although outsiders brei- 
ched il on more than one occasion. 

AlI too oflen, well-meaning demons- 
trators have lacked the strength or will 
power to distance themselves from those 
who resort to violence. 

How far, for that mitter, is {he state 
enlitled to go? So-culled technological 
progress has certainly been culled imo 
question in (he area around Frankfurt 
airpurl. 

Doubts will ind must continue to be 
voiced. Fundamental issues are ùt ake 
on which all groups in society, including 
ihe churches, lave felt bound to com- 
ment. 

il only goes ta show how much more 
is at issue than the work of engineers 
and technicians, 

Politicians have been shown that ma- 
jorily decisions, even when endorsed by 
the highest courts in the country, Are 
worthless when coercion his ta he used 
to enforce them. 

This is ù lesson to be learnt not only 
by the Social Democrats in Hesse but in 
the country us a whole. Peter John 


(Deutsches Allgemeines Sonntagsblatt, 
14 April 1984) 
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Their financial reserves were ço N 
taxed thal they could no longer afford. AVIATIO 


finance the modest upswing, 


a. cat No Champagne opening for 


controversial runway 


trees planted, are now merely in favour 
of a total ban on night flights. 

The Greens, after all, are now negotia- 
ting will the Social Democrats on mu- 
tually acceptable terns by which they 
might be prepared to tolerate an SPD 
minority government. 

But business as usual is an unrealistic 
expectation. Never have so many people 
been at odds with the government and 
the courts over a major political deci- 
sion. There was not even an uproar to 
equal it in the carly 1950s over Bonn's 
decision to join Nato. 

The days of political consensus are 
over. The only comparison, in terms of 
passive resistance to the powers that be, 
is wilh working to rule and black marke- 
teering in (he Easl Bloc countries. 

The 85,000 cuhic metres of concrete 
used and 370,000 trees felled to build 
e runwiy have certainly set people 
thinking, and (here can be no telling 
where it will end. 

As campuign groups disintegrate, the 
experience gained muy be relegated to 
lhe subconscious mind. Bul it is sure to 
reslurfiice somewhere sometinıe. 

It is already clear thal environmental 
issues are 4 political seclar in which 
questions can he raised that have nol 
heen particularly popular in the past. 

They include issues such as whether 
the profit motive must be ill-powerful in 
sucicly and the relationship between 
economic interests and their political 
und legal backing. 

These were favoufite lopies riised Un- 
successfully by the Slaınokiap (short for 
stale monopuly capilulism) wing of the 
Young Suciilists in Ihe early 1970s. 

Coaminuni n the Uederul Republic 
of Germany have failed in theory l0 es- 
uıhlish u mass base. Urban guerrillas 
have failed to do so in practice, 

Pratest groups agiinst the new airport 
runway succeeded where they failed. 
Activists and u wider public were genui- 
nely agreed in their apposition to the 
project. 

This unity wis apparent nol only in 
the makeshift village where campaigners 


) Military helicopter plans put a.spoke 
in Frankfurt airport dispute 


strumenl flights the Americans make. 
“Helicopter often fy by sight. There 
are special rules for that and it doesn’! 
affecl us in the control tower, But in- 
strument flights wilt have to be handled 
by Rhine-Main and will affect Frankfurt 
capacity." 

Air safety control is to review the si- 
tualion by this autumn, by which time 
the Americans will have invested 
DMS5ûm in new facilities at Erbenheim. 

“It may be OK," Ohl says. "The upset 
will then have been for nothing. But 
problems may occur, arguably because 
the lightweight reconnaissance planes 
and helicoplers will have to wait before 
flying into the turbulence created by jet 
airliners landing and taking off. 

“We will then have to talk with the 
Americans and see how the problem can 
be solved." 1I: : 

{Hannoversche Allgemcine, (4 April F9R4} 


strong that he is now determined lo do 
al! he can to keep its approaches clear, 

If need be he will go to court to ensu-’ 
re that Hesse’s case is given a hearing by 
the Defence Ministry. His aim is to pef- 
suade the Americans to base their heli- 
coplers somewhere else. 

He would sooner see them anywhere 


Ganmnefhehlomine 


other than eight miles away from the 
main runway of a major international 
airport. 

Air safety control in Frankfurt has so 
far chosen to lake a level-headed ap- 
proach. “The extent to which Erben- 
heim may affect operations at Rhine- 
Main," says spokesman Hans-UlIrich 
ORi, “will depend on the number of in- 


ranks of his Social Democratic Party, 
was hopping mad when he learnt of the 
USAF plans from local newspaper re- 
ports. 

The Americans had planned the ex- 
tensions in collusion with Bonn without 
sparing a lhought for the effect they 
might have on Frankfurt airport. 

Bûrner tried to come lo terms with 
Defence Minister Wörner and get the 
Erbenheim project cancelled, but Wûr- 
ner wasn't interested. 

Erbenheim, he said, was strictiy a 
matter for the Americans and the De- 
fence and Finance Ministries. 

The Finance Ministry had already gi- 
ven the US Army the go-ahead. It was 
given unconditional permission to do 
anything at Erbenheim {hat was needed 
to fulfil its defence commitments. 

The Hesse Premier's personal com. 
mitment to the new runway has been so 


two figures, which his Ditlurally reasyyr 
ed opinion at lhe Frankfurt fair. 

But higher raw material costs i 
cuusing upsel, especially the exlenl 
which hey can be recouped by chargiy 
higher prices, 

Few if uny Germanu firms Cann afr 
to ride the tide of higher costs, 

Firms it the height of fashion, sih BLATT 


bumper orders coming in, wil] natu} pe new runway at Frankfurt airport 
stay in the lead. But retailers at 1 j may now have been built, so now it 
sensitive on prices, worrying that cup yguably all over bar the shouting. Bul 
mers miy not he prepared lo pay then debate is sure to continue. 

In the New Year it looked as ‘hou Fhe runway may have been opened, 
German consumers at leust were kee less than the usual publicity fan- 
on fashion and no longer nat in t: but the issue is not over and done 
market for clothes. jl neither as an exemplary conflict 

But it may just have been a Passe} rasa model of conflict settlement. 
phase, Sales plummeted in March. Ta Ffy-iwo people were arrested and 
tiles is a tough business even without hicemen were injured in demonstra- 
risks of the annuiıl round of wage talk us the weekend after the opening, but 

Inge Adhas kıt were fewer clashes than expected 
1 Die Welt, 18 Apr lı pieared. 
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Gnashing of teeth in the 
textiles industry 


Customers are happy to keep io a 
supplier who is Flexible and has i fash- 
ionable range of goods on offer, and 
these were qualities highly rated at In- 
terstoff, the Frankfurt textiles trade fair. 

With its foretaste of summer 1985 
fashions the fair, attended by internatio- 
nal trade buyers, was expected to convey 
a clearer idea of what lles ahead. 

Not everyone in the trade is entirely iul 
ease. Business is booming for the first 
time since 1975, with cotton particularly 
in demand, but scepticism has been 
voiced. 

Demand is no use when profits are 
unsatisfactory, and that is the position 
many firms face. Last year, when de- 
mand began to pick up, more companies 
went out of business than for years. 


exports. They are mostly small and me- 
dîum-sized firms and quick to grasp op- 
portunities. 

In long years struggling to survive 
they have learnt how to recognise each 
and every slol in which they stand to 
gain aıı advantage. 

Long-term trends indicate how relent- 
less this struggle for survival has been. 
Since the industry boomed in the Iate 
1950s over half the firms and still more 
jobs have gone to the wall. 

The German textile industry has be- 
come a capital-intensive one, rationalis- 
ed to the hilt. Its equipment is said to be 
the most up-to-date in Europe. 

Turnover may have virtually marked 
time for four years, but well over half of 
it is in exports. 


: Cıeen slale assemblyınen did not take 
ا ا ا ا کڪ‎ 


in the demonstrations to a degree 
might have jeopardised the rela- 
ship between SPD ind Cireens in the 
ıeasembly, where the Sociul Democ- 
k minorily government relies ort 
fires support. 
ides, all concerned have learnt les- 
GSPD Premier Holger Börner reler- 
lo "painful experiences" in connec- 
wilh the controversial runwuy he 
ei would not be repeitted. 
fomer Interior Minister Ekkehird 
issaid there had been errors in im- 
uting measures, while the airport 
ken to keep a low profile and 
any impression of jubilation. 
lahis occasion the airport iuthori- 
o have not ilways been sensilive 
opinion, decided tu tone down 
pblicity. 
ly litle champagne wus served. In 
Pice there were siHements of prin 
Feby aviation experts. Tuckily, most 
fEPapers were hit by industrial icıion 
day and no newspaper reporls dp- 


threaten to make him lose sight of ref 
ty in this context. Export subsidies a! 
dumping cannot be eliminuted mer} 
by ignoring then. 

World triıde seldom functions in # 
cordance with Gatl's ambitions primi 
ples. The Eurupeins cin no longer hat 
a clearer conscience Ilin lhe Ameria 
or the Japanese. 

The Common Miarket's new tral 
policy oplions are nol, ds Count Lam 
dorî argues, ù change fur the wos 
They are merely an itcknawledgmend f 
the existing stale of affairs, 

Used with discretion, meitning only 
serious instances and nol neces 
dutinst Europe's weakest Lruding Pk 
ners, they could prove it necessinily 
rather {han un outright nuisaıice. ّ 

In û mid world it would be mad 
to behave normally, US Secretar f) 
Sltle Cieorge Shultz hits noted in OF 
nection wilh {he trade policy deb 
Sad ta suy, he is right. 

Sttgater Zcituny, I1 Apul IM 


tkdia coverage of the occasion Wiis 
ly limited to radliu anal 1V. 
isitnow back to business as usual? 


Agreement, از‎ Ûreens, who used to be so strictly 
td to the new runway lhal they 
for a change 


ought lo be demolished und fresh 
8 Dian! 5 . 
Efta on further Community activitie f POLS, Rew TUAW RE 
respect of international] trade and fF ا‎ subject of years of pro- 
port and with a view to surmouiiğ,,, ashes with the pulice, was 
Darikê: Quielly in mid-week. 


Dulce E countries are keset BRST‘ police were erne 
tonomy and neutrality, so there ا‎ „Campaigners. 
1 ion of common agricultu 8 are méiwHile hiekily 
PIER PONIES: ا‎ ç alng extensions planned ial i 
These issues having heen sel ıı base in Erbenheim. Wiesbaden, 
: no 1 5 i Of the new runway. 
burning the midnight oil and sill soon be home hase for 36 re- 
failures in Efta. ance planes and 135 Black 
Problems in this respect Faced J i Ocoplers. They could spell 
European Community hive pron use they will {ake off and 
many sceptics lo advise the EEC wr Joss the approach to the new 
trict itself to free trade association My 
tus. : aR; Od, lo complicate operi- 
This is something the Ten cane Bac j E. Main airport because the 
riously consider. Political, econo 5 aay f 1s only two minutes’ flying 
financial integration within the EÊ ; OM Ihe cuntrol tower. 
made too much headway for MM IAF O SAPert has estimated that 
backtrack, ا‎ 30 pa OPIS ا‎ rently 
With it wide trade 1i5 Ri, ent of Rhine-Main's ca- 
ا‎ ihe European Ct bafle pS han the benefit derived 
munity has come to be a major f' u hestimales ar. j i 
world affairs the superpowess, 'F Hesse Pri are not just sensational- 
longer afford to ignore. cud Pt stay, ® Minister Hulger Bör- 
Helmut J. Weis, rg, inch supporter of the new 


d 2 
Rheinısche Post, I Af Spite opposition from the 


there has been no question of 


Trade: acting 
normally is 
no way to act 


able to do is to embark on cumbersome 
procedures first in its own Council of 
Ministers, hen at Galt. ٤ 
The self-evident conclusion is that the 
Common Market badly needs trading 
provisions as effective in the short terın 


is America's Export Administruion Act. 


Bonn Economic Affairs Minister 
Count Lambsdorff likewise feels matters 
are straightforward. His view is thut fur- 
ther (rade policy weapons are not only 
superfluous but dangerous. 

A further turn of the screw of aplions 
in the trade war arms rice merely heigh- 
lens the risk of escalation when what 
world trade needs is tokens of rust. 

Yet Count Lanıbsdorff's Liberal views 


Te Foreign Ministers of the EEC 
Ten met in Luxembourg lo discuss 
such intractable issues as Britain's de- 
mand for a refund from the Common 
Market in Brussels. 

Yet in place of strife they were first 
confronted with an issue on which they 
could for once agree; It was a call for 
closer cooperation by the seven Efta Fo- 
reign Ministers. 

They drew attenlion to much more 
important problems on which a joint 
approach could be adopted to improve 
conditions and prospects for the 272 


million people in the EEC, the 42 mil. 


lion in Efta and the 37 million Spa- 
niards, 

Closer cooperation and the creation 
of. a greater European markel of over 
350 million consumers’ have been a 
tempting option for over 25 years. 

But ‘the European Community has 

been ‘so preoccupied with disputes 
among the Six, the Nine and now the 
the Ten that it has found it difficult to 
look further afield to neighbouring 
countries in Europe. 
„ Trade between the EEC and Efia is 
impressive, but it could be even more 
substantial if only the seven Efta'coun- 
tries were to agree to a more uniform 
domestic market. 

They are now prepared to do so, Fo- 
reign Minister Hellstroem of Sweden 
haş announced. : 

` Given common objectives, it ought 
not to prove too difficult to confer with 


he European Commission in Brus- 

sels feels the situation is straight- 
forward. When EEC firms resort to un- 
fair trading practices such as dumping 
they are quickly called to order. 

Punitive tariffs, inrport quotas and 
self-restraint agreements are imposed, as 
the European steel industry has learnt to 
ils cost in dealings with the United 
States, 

Yet when the United States and Japan 
resort to underhand practices in compet- 
ing for world markets lhe EEC has no 
way of replying in kind. 

All the European Community seems 


ble both for planning journeys 


. Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the dala arranged in See-at-a-glance lables in these new reference 
works. They inelude details of air and water temperature, precipilation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
e .. of thunderstorms: 
` These figures compiled over the years are invalua 
. . 0 distant countries and for scientific research, 


Basic facts ind figures for every country in the world form a prêface'to the ' 
tables. The emphasis 1s on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
. population, trade and transporL. 


The güides are handy in size dûd flexibly bound, iridispensable for daily use In '- 
, commerce, industry and the travel trade. 0 


Four volumes are available: 


` North and South America, 172 PP., DM 22.80; 
2 Asla/Australla, 240 PpP., DM 24.80; 
4 Africa, |130 pp., DM 19.80: 
Eurape/ USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


` Look it up in Brockhaus 
F. A. Brockhaus; Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


erman textile manulacturers, led by 

their hard-working associition pre- 
sident Erust-Güûnther Plutte, have nolch- 
ed up iın impressive political success. 

Largely ùt their insistence the Bonn 
government hus taken û fellow-member 
of the Common Market to court for 
what are generully agreed to be restric- 
tive praclices — and won. 

The European Court of Justice has 
aıunulled u decision by the EEC Com- 
mission to approve subsidies that are in 
breach of tlıe Treaty of Rome, 

This ruling should have a lasting el- 
fect on ihe pnlicy of granting exemp- 
tions in the European Community, if 
only on procedural grounds. 

Recent decisions by lhe Brussels 
Commissions have indicated increasing 
dissatisfaction with subsidies of this 
kind. 

German textile manufacturers get by 
wilhout them but argue that their exis- 
lence makes life more difficult for them 
bath in the Federal Republic'and in for- 
cign murkels. 

Firms whose losses are offset by gov- 
ernment subsidies of whatever kind are 
elearly a nuisance because their prices 
need not be geared strictly according to 
their costs, 

But there is no reason 1o assume that 
an initial success at the Eüropean Court 
of Justice will sel matters right at one 
fell swoop for the German textile indus- 
try. There has been nochange in the over- 
all conditions faced by what is the coun- 
iry's largest consumer goods sector, 
Surplus world capacity depresses prices 
both at home and abroad. 

When demand improves a little, as it 
did last year, imports promptly pour 
into the country. 

Gerınan mariufacturers have nonethe- 
less succeeded in steadily boosfing their 
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toned image is 
shown on a yellow- 
tinted background. 
lt too is the only 
print in which the 
titles are toned steel 
biue, whereas the 


Cubist German ver- Dr Callgarl (Werner Krauss) looks In horror at Cesare (Conrad 


(Phota: Atlaz) 
traint and coloured only the key scenes, 


Night scenes outdoors ae linted blue, 


indoor lighting scenes honey-yellow and 
a number of opéd-air daylight scenes 
gréên. 

The bizarre, expressionist world of Dr 
Caligari conveys an impression that is, 
by and large, friendlier in the reconsti- 
tutëd original colour. 

The ghostlike goings-on in Nosferatu 
appear more dramatic when tinted blue. 

Using the virage techniğüe now ön 
old film material is extremely specula- 
live, given that prints such as the Mon- 
tévideo Caligarî are unlikely ever to turn 
up again. : 

AlÎ one can hope for is anı approxima- 
ıion of the version seen by cinemagoers 
in the early 1920s. 

Enno Patalas accordingly feels hé is 
merely On the Roud Lo Nosferutu, as he 
has entitled his blow-by-blow accoynt of 
the reconstruction. 

Given the dilemma, he has one artful 
consolation. I is thal "no colour version 
cın lay claim to authemicity, hul black- 
and-while ones can't either." 

Paul Behrens 
(S0ddeutsche Zeiung, 12 April I94) 


sion is only to be Veldt) In 'The Cabinet of Dr Caligart’, 


fqund in the Berlin print, The.colouring 
seems to be in keeping with what must 
have been widely accepted ‘standards, 
Outdoor and illuminated indoor scenes 
are tinted light brown, whereas a blueish 
green signifies night and dark. : 

Jane's boudoir is shown in û pink that 
is not entirely satisfactory in thé nêw 
print, e 

Virage colouring was intended to help 
the cinemagoer understand what was 
happening, but it didn't always work. 
The celluloid was tinted at the printer's, 
and at times it was-slapdash work. 

The combination of hlue and gold in 
the opening sequence doesn't seem to 
have any special meaning, especially us 
it. is repeated in a laler, insignificant 
scene, i 

, The Koblenz archives have faithfully 
restored ull the incongruities in, the ori- 
ginal print. 1 

Enno Patalus's colour version of 
Murnau’'s Noasferufu cunnot claim to be 
as authenlic. No original colour print of 
the 19205 silent classic is known to have 
survived. 

So Patalus, who premiered his version 
ut the Berlin film festival, exercised res- 


Colouring black-and-white silent 
films: the rediscovered art 


dûys, especially when it is a print of one 
of the most famous German silent films, 
The Cabinet of Dr Caligari. 

Robert Wiene's tilm hus just been 
shown in at Dûsseldorf Film Institute in 
a colour version reconstituled by the 
Bundesarchiv in Koblenz. 

lU wus a print dating back to the early 
1920s belonging to a collector in Monte- 
video. After protracted negotiations the 
Düsseldorf institute bought it and sent it 
to the Koblenz archives for treatment. 

Helmut Regel, head of the motion pic- 
ture department at the Bundesarchiv, 
faced ۾‎ tough task. The print was i 
poor condition. 

It had.shrunk. The perforation was in 
ribbons. Only the colouring was still. in 
good condition, and what made it so val- 
uable was that some scenes had been co- 
loured in both techniques. 

They were both linted and toned, or 
in other words two-coluured. The full 
film was recontiluted by means of com- 
parison with another .virıge prinl in 
London and two later black-and-while 
prints in Berlin and Munich. 

Regel decided when to use which 
fuottge on the hasis of ù principle of 
textural criticism that gives preference lo 
the more difficult variant, 

The Montevideo print was felt to be 
superior heciuse its virage treatment 
was {he more complicated ind unusual. 

In the opening scene, in which the 
mildmin Francis tells the man nexl to 
him on lhe park bench about Culigari- 
Cesare's mysterious murders, i blue- 


Instead of devoting thought to its role 
in saciety and the specific fucilities il 
has to offer, TV his taken to poaching in 
other pastures. There are far too mitny 
films shown hat were never intended to 
be screened on TV. 

This may be due in part tO cost consi- 
deriutionıs, bul il is ulso 1 result of mental 
inerlia. TY ils an ersatz cinema excites 
no-one; il is bland and lacking in inter- 
esl. 

It also deprives cinema of any oppor- 
tunity of becoming again whal it used to 
be, RIE و‎ 2 

At thé videolheque on Monday mor- 
nings you cdn regularly see peoplê re- 
tùrning five or more cassetles they havé 
watched in solitude on TV ovêr the 
weekend. : E 

They have merely been numbed and 
diverted, and that isa trend that is sure 
to be heighlened when the number of 
programmes broadcast has been multi- 
plied by cable and satellite TY charlnels. 

When everyûne has sech something 
different the evening before." TY'will för- 
feit its lat claim to be a comioh talking 
point, r 

The system of one-way commuinicil- 
tion will have achieved perfection, leav- 
ing one wondering what the TV critic is 
to write about in the paper the nêxl day. 

Pressure of competition may arguably 
improve programme quality. A wider 
range of channels may make il possible 
to cater for minorllies. 2 : 

But Marshall McLuhan's vision of thé 
global village will'slill havê been mista- 
ken. In the electronic village there will 
be no community spirit, merely a collec- 
tion of individuals, each with a Walk- 
man glued to their ears and eyès: 

Ekkehurd Böhın 
(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 10 April 1944» 


Did McLuhan 
get the 


message wrong? 


TV has nol done lhe cinema muıch 
good either. The number of cinemugoers 
has plummeled, and whal is worse, they 
are all from one age group. 

Few ‘cinemagoers, if any. are aged 
over 30, while the piclure palaces of yes- 
teryear are no longer un inviting pro- 
specl of a shared experiencé about 
which to talk afterwards. ب‎ 

Most cinemas ure boxes where pic 
tures are poorly shown and cinemagoers 
are painfully aware that their roje is 
mainly to part with cash at the box of- 
fice. 3 : 

.Repertory cinemas, the last bastion pf 
the cinéaste, have a somewhat special 
category of public. They effect a further 
separation. 

In its early days TY was a talking 
point and focus of public opinion too, 
People talked with friends and at work 
about the TV play or the live show 
screened the evening before. 

Bul those days are over now the 
broadcasting authorities. haye taken to 
mass production and living off the fat of 
the land. . 

Quality has Laken a knock. The desire 
to provoke and make people think has 
been replaced by a misunderstood desire 
lo sirike a balance. 

Reparting and drama have been smo- 
thered. by administration. TV is increa 
singly forgettable. 7 


\ | arshiull Mcl.uhun, who died three 

YEAS UFO, Was d COMFOVE fi- 
gure. Wis he û cbharlatan or ù ge 
Views still difler. 

His media philosophy was undeniably 
fashionable ind a topic For discussion 
by intellectual at purties. But on one 
point he wits detiînitely right. 

Television has chunged the world, and 
not by what it broadcasls but by virtue 
of its very existence. The medium is the 
message. 

Yet the furlher we progress into the 
media explosion era, the clearer il grows 
thal the new world will differ fron what 
McLuhan envisaged only a few years 
ago. He felt lhe enormous potential of the 
new clectrunic media would lead for the 
first lime in history to a ã genuine inter- 
national public opinion. 

Entire socielies would communicate 
wilh each other, Everyone could take 
part and «hare in others' experiences. 
The world would shrink in perceived 
size to a global village. 1 

But he seems to have been wrong. In 
reality the opposile has happened. The 
more media there are, the less publicity 
und public opinion there is. 

That can be seen from the (earth of 
debate on what is currently available in 
ıhe media market. 

In the 1950s, before TY swept all be- 
fore it, everyone 1alked about the radio 
play broadcast the night before or the 
film networked at local cinemas: 

The radio play has been thoroughly 
ruined by TV. Only a dedicated minority 
still tune in. They listen intentionally but 
are still very much on their own. . : 

Desperate attempts to make the radio 
play new and more attractive have led 
merely to experimenls without practical 
consequences. : 
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white figures midway between iy g THE ARTS 


du4lity and mythical exa, 1 

Kûathe Kollwitz builds a po 
E everydiy reality and the 
in her 1934/37 series of prints a. 
Der Tod. ا‎ 

$o does Hannah Hach, «L 
Trauernde Frauen, 1945, are ara: 
rows reminiscent of the Ancien e 
with faces as white as a sheet aod 
looking up. 

Otherwise Hcl shows how shea; 
ed her collage principle to oils and. 
ted large-scale canvases such gç 
Journalisten, 1925, like a collage. 

Gireitt artists ire shown in their mi 
work, such as un Otto Dix waterayy 
entitled F/forudo, 1927, a bar stew 
warin colours but with his usual 
blooded treatment of his figures. 

Then there ire two paintings by 
rad Felixmûller, Szroplronspieler 
and Schaubudenboxer, 1921, 
ristic work by an important reali 
aimed to reproduce exactly and sik 
little emotion as possible what he 
ceived. 

George Grosz wis never able 
lect the bestiul reality he saw wit 
emotion and emhilterment. Onlya 
ing of his and two sels of prints ai 
show in Munich. 


: ‘ŞydgeurtscneZeitu ny 


he German silent fîlm eri is no 
Tiir marked white on the map, 
lut film historians, or perhaps archaeo- 
lgists would be a more accurate desc- 
ition, are stil unearthing surprises. 
About 1Û years ago an important feu- 
wre qf silent films was rediscovered: a 
ıwhnique of colouring black und white 
fl known as virage. 
Kkwas particuluarly effective with ma- 
wal in which black and white stood in 
dap contrast to each other, and this 
ane was felt to be a major feature of 
cally lechhique. 
ln reality İt was more or less coinci- 
total Old prints that had been colour- 
# had merely bleached with age, and 
ull the mid-1920s virtually all footage 
° Just over [ÛU exhibits representa strealêd in this wiy. 
50 artists, so {he individual pained The most widespreiudl ‘technique was 
only be representel by so few worgtf lint the celluloid in one culour, such 
he pliys his part in the kuleidoscgf 3 blue for night scenes, resulting in a 
Berlin realism but fails to indicag Hck mage on ù coloured buckground. 
individual inportance and true out Toning wus a chemical technique 
Representation of individual arief td more seldom. H consisted of colour- 
not the issue. Wht matters is tof B8 he silver and resulted in ù colour 
Munich puhlic whit made {and oF te on a white background. 
ıues {o make) Berliners tick. Contemporary critics [elt the virage 
They are critical, wide-awuke ande ftnique to be <o self-evident that they 
lislic, and even though the exhibiinf. Fil no attention to il, Lolle Eisner in 
only a small and fragmentary lé Brstandard history of (he German si- 
scope of Berlin art, il shows wal f inema. Die dimonische Leimand, 
city once stood fur: u role of whidf nol mention it at all. 
other Germi city cun diveslit. li was later forgotten in much the 
Muaybe Munich will get the mespf A0 wy as no-one now realises that in 
a Waler Fee & Ancient World sulues used to be 
INulrnberger Naqlırichten, 17 AplF coloured. 
Tê ire (wo main reasons why it 
3 forgotlen. Worn-oul prinls were 
ually junked and recycled. Nitro ilm 
i soll lo comb factories, or al leitt 
al was the generally uccepled ides, 
later prinls were no longer lreuted in 
WJ. It was an expensive pracess 
ul no longer fashionable ifter about 
art; they have collected them ls What 
and with respect and a sure FÊ lg 
quality. Ê bid 
Thal, arguably, is what has e Fle 
them to put together such a dis shrink and the virage colouring 
collection. . j nly ‘survived in exceptionally fa- 
Passion, it is often suid, is urable conditions. 
irralional and entirely privale ' #™Iis a stroke of good luck when 4 
Bernhard and Margrit Sprengd Treated in this way turns up nawa- 


long elt duty bound to make ff 


vate preference available to olht- 8 
“f always feel a sense of orê) ,ontinuecl from page 10 
he said on his Sith birihday, f eu Of what Bernhard Sprengel 
public interest is involved. 1 by the public interest. 
This cun be taken lo mean MF qq oer son and law 
PE ith its FF. € WIR 4 lifetime in business (the 
0 the Sprengel Museum, wil chil j imily firm is a chocolate company). His 
visitors, the repulation ol hat ¢ of public SIAL RSI Beta 
music concerts the Sprengels f *tunpanied bı the tove of th 2 rts he 
for decades, ind the encou 8 amt from chil Jf, 5 e ol (he arts 
ven by the awards he has endo” Ê. n | he E Û lo have done ids 
They include the chamber "Fh as he coulg by donating his collec- 


award and the Sprengel Award ıı his native city. He has since done 
sic and the representationa' 


1 much more. 
which he . has invested e Continued his work ds a patron 
DM200,000 in recen1 years. 


Commenting critically on oc- 
- In 1968, to mark .the center? always in a productive man- 
falher's birth, he donated a $ 


18l Wasn't sent to the comb factory 
ınce fallen foul of erosion. Cellu- 
SS nol only highly inflanımable: it 
disintegrates. 


sion bı 
Ber, 


He stil 


sum {0 promote promişing yÊ, 1, 
sporl. 
This less-known fuct is yel 


Continued on page 1’ 


Yery much retains his concern, 


What he Sees a puhlic i 
5 the public interest at 
eof 85, 


` {Hannoversche Allgemeine, 17 April 19%4 
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Message of a small kaleidoscope of 
Berlin realism over 50 years 


Hannah Höch's 'Dle Journallsten’' (1825). 


Photo: Catalogue) 

The Munich exhibition makes u point 

of dispensing with the work of artists fi- 

voured by Hitler between 1933 and 

1945. It was an understandable decision, 

if a dangerous one, but that is nal iı 
point to be dealt with in detail here. 


Realistic art is here on show, not the 
heroic: everyday life in its everydiyness, 
the base in its baseness and hurnan 
greatness in plain and simple terms, witlı 
as ittle palhos as possible. 


Carl Hofer. in his Die Gefitngenen, 
1933, Schw'arzmondnncht, 1944, Diskus- 
sion, 1944, and Alarm, 1945, demon- 
slrates how realism can be depicled on 
the horderlinc between ınythicul exuggu- 
ration and everyduyness, ب‎ 


All the characters he puinls are chulk- 


The man who changed the 
` face of Hanover 


Much has happeried since 1969. in 
June 1979 the Hanover Arl Museum, in- 
cluding the Sprengel Collection, was 
opened by the lakeside in the city centre. 
. It houses the city’s collection of mod- 


: ern art.and the important collection da- 


nated to Hanover by Bernhard and 
Margrit Sprengel, 


... ` Over the years he and his wife have 


made further donations to the museum, 
which has now been renamed the 
Sprengel Museum a5 a fitling tribute to 
his patronage of the'arts in the city. 
‘This decision by the city council 
marks the end of narrow-minded party- 
political ‘disputes and emphasises the 
importance .of .the' Sprengel collection 
and of the DM2.5m he’ has donated to- 
ward the cost'of the museum, 2 
His work has finally begn given public 

recognition by political bodiés. It has 
been-marked by .a SYstematic.approach 
and by the collector's spirit of pursuit, 

` Hé has-thoroughiy enjoyed being able 
to offer the city'somethihg special,'such 
as 20th century art; ‘top=flight: musical 
performances and an artistio experience 
for many. . 4... ر‎ 
٤ Services to the arts isa pallid concept 
in view of the passion with which he and 
his wife putı.together a:tollection: un- 
equalled anywheré in the country. 

. They havèen't just. amassed works of 


Nikolaus Braun's 
Berliner Strassen- 
szene, 192l, is an- 
other example of 
realism with much 
to say. He shows us 
what goes on behind 
the house fronts and 
inside the shops, 
apartments and attic 
studios. Sad to’ say, 


- there are only two 


paintings on show 
by Guslav Wunder- § 
wald, who was once 
dubbed the Berlin i 
Utrillo and was { 
more successful f 


artisl at portraying 
the city's suburban 
streets with all their 
terrible beauty, lt is . ا‎ 
a truism that Berliners have always been 
great realists in the arts, but like all 
truişms it iş only part of the truth. 


The city’s much-vaunted critical renl- 
ism is often articulated in terms of fan- 
tastic realism, a kind ofsur-realism. 

The’most cryptic painting on show is 
Rudolf Schlichter's B/inde Afacht, 1937, 
which is reminiscent of Kubin. It depiéts 
a half-naked warrior with bis visor shut 
and a sword and hammer in his hands. 


He stands on the brink of an abyss, 
leaving fire and destruction behind him; 
He was a premonition of the war that 
was to break out lwo years laler, 


It is small wonder that .he was blacked 


by the Nazis in (937, haying previously 
been forbidden to exhibil. 


a 3 

Bernhard Sprengel ... sense of challen- 
ge. e „ Photo: Karin Bluher) 
TC stalist, art collector, music lover 

and’ patron Of -the arts Bernhard 
Sprengel.is not ıa man giveh to. gand 
words, so he won't have had any to say 
on his 85h birthday, - .: ... . 

Sprengel, a freeman of his native Han- 
over, is a man of action, nol words, and 
for decades has beer; a familiar sight at 


arts events in thé city, 
0 He has changed the face of Hanover, 
giving it what a:city‘cannot hope-to gain 


more than.once in.a century: a: standing: 


of its own in music and the arts. . ,:... 
ı When he donated his art colléetion to 


thecity'15 years ago all. he had to say on. 


. the subject .was:. "Bernhard Sprengel as. 


a Hanover man has left. Berhard :‘Spren-! 
gel the collector with no choice but. to: 


donate his collection td the city." 


‘than any Berlin 


RK Nussbaum, who was murdered 
in Auschwitz in |1944, painted Der 
tolle Platz in 1931I. It was his impression 
of the Pariser Platz, near the Branden- 
burg Gate in Berlin. 

H wasn't the Pariser Platz as it looked 
before the war and the destruction of 
1944-45: itl was a fantastic collection of 
buildings in the vicinity of the Brunden- 
burg Gate. 

` On the left we see Ihe Academy of 
Arts, into which elderly university prq- 


fessors are marching in „company, . 


strength. % 

" In the centre we see younger painters 
the generation of secessionists, expres 
sionists, realisls and fantasists, all reco- 
gnisable by their paintings, which they 
hold up in front of them. 

Alongside ihe Brandenburg Gale 
there is a half-uined building with a 
man on top of it bearing.a portrait of 
Max Liebermann, who had his studio in 
a building next to the Gate. 

' There is a strange feeling of end of the 
world in the painting, of a world mid- 
way between yesterday and tomorrow. 

`" Two years later the Nazis came to 
power and transformed the 1920s Berlin 
inlo an entirely different city of which, 
112 years later still, barély one stone stil! 
stood on top of the Other. 

' The artistic life of pre-]933 Berlin can 
with some justification be dubbed a Met- 
Topolitan Symphony, to borrow the, 
somewhat pathetic term from the. Mu- 
nich Kunstverein, 

The, Kunstverein is currently showing: 
over LOO works of the Berlin realism 
school painted between 1900 and 1950. 

They are all from the Berlinisclie Gal- 
erie collection of work by Berlin artists: 
put together knowledgeably and with 
çonviction by Eberhard Roters. ` 
: Works of ari made in Berlin between 
1909 and 1950 could fill êntire museums, 
and most are ta be seen al major mu- 
seums in the two German states and 
elsewhere in Europe. 

The Berlinische Galerie, with its striot-. 


ly limited budget, can elaim only to own °: 


a small fraction of this total, but its em- 


phasis is on qualily, as can be seen from. 
the 112 works on show in Murich,,.. ° ;, 
They stand for the spirit of Berlin real- 


ism, the concept being taken in a wider 
sense, E SS SR 
ChronoJogically the show begins with 
Jugendstil work, with paintings. by. Max 
Liebermann and:fellow-members of the 
Berlin Seceşsion he 1aunched in 1898, 1. 
Then. comes: ۾‎ Berlin street scene by: 
Lesser Ury daled [898 and combining 
Menzel and.Paris inn pressionism,. 
The 19Q1.ballet darıcer by Eugen Spi-. 
ros-has more in common with Stuck of 
Munich and Makart of Vienna than with. 
any ather-Berlinartist, ۰... . 
:Hans Baluschek in his |1902 Watsshier. 
idyll depicts everyday life in .turn-of-. 
the-century; Berlin. He, went on to be-. 
come even keener ; on .detail, and’ his 
1829 railway station concourse iş one of 
the finest paintings.on show, .  , 
Ht is bursting with Hife: the crowd, the 
huştle and. bustle, the whistle of. the lo- 
comotives — an atonal little Metropoli- 
tanı §ymphony. of ils own. ٠ 
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number is merely a matter of training, 
and if the trainer wants a wrong number, 
then a wrong number it will be. 

Another interesting finding was in 
connection with the time the birds took. 
Their breuks were checked in the viı- 
rious series, which took varying lengths 
of time, 

Breaks were checked regardless wlıe- 
ther the two pigeons came up with the 
right answers or not. Break pitlerns 
were found to relate (o the number of 
pecks. 

The birds may thus be assumed not to 
work along mathematical lines, Each set 
of pecks seems to have its own rhythmic 
pattern and lo represent a separate ict. 

Yel the experimenis do show that 
even though pigeons may not be able to 
count in any real sense of the term, they 
can still distinguish numbers and repeat 
them. 

Puck and Schopf in their Skinner Box 
showed signs of definite eating habits ıs 
well as behaviour patterns in respect of 
nunıbers. 

Their eating patterns had consequen- 
ces both for the course of the trials and 
the interpretation of their resulis. 

They are equally hungry and keen to 
eat as much as possible in as shorl a 
time as possible, aııd they bear this stra- 
tegy in mind even when they have alrea- 
dy come across a source of food. 

Trials at the Max Planck Institute in 
Seewiesen showed {hat in spite of being 
keen to eat they retained an inclination 
to explore and experiment; il varied 
only in accordance with their degree of 
satiation. 

This was certainly true of pigeons in 
the Skinner Box, Even once they hitd 
found oul how to solve the task and gain 
access to their food they slill kept ex- 
perimenting to see if there wasn't dn 
even more effective approach. 

Trial and error was, after all, the 
method bv which it arrived at tlte initliul 
solution. 

This claim can be demonstrated in 
experiments. A pigeor hat has been 
irained to peck twice will do so in  cer- 
tain percenlage of cuses., 

If the solution is suddenly changed 
aud three pecks mre required, two pecks 
no longer achieves the desired result. 
Yel the pigeon initially peeks l(wice even 
more insistently. 

I steps up the frequency of the pat- 
tern that hud proved effective, showing 
that it could have done even betler if il 
had not rung the changes so much be- 
forehand. 

It might, of course, have been able to 
do better beforehand, but it didn't wanl 
to. Walter Frese 

(Sûddeutsche Zcitung, L7 April 1984) 
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The current supervisory board ch, LOGY 
man, Wiifried Guth, was on ا‎ E0 
terms with chief executive 


ama) Puck and Schopf pass Skinner Box test 


ing colours 


periments. lt is basically a closed box in 
which the bird is shielded from external 
influences and forced to concentrate ful- 
ly ort the task in hand. 

In one wall of the box, urranged at 
head height from the pigeon's point of 
view, there were nine lights in three rows 
of three, as in nouglhts and crosses. 

These lights could be switched on and 
off individually. On either side of the 
them there was a pecking plate and, be- 
neath it, an opening to the food store. 

What the birds had to learn to do was 
to register how many lights were swit- 
ched on, peck that number of times on 
the left-hand plate, then peck one last 
time on the right-hand plate. 

This extra peck was devised to rule 
out coincidence. The birds hûd to get it 
right to be rewarded with a bite to eat. 

Two or three lights were lashed on in 
ten different arrangements each to ensu- 
re that the birds did not simply register a 
specific pattern rather than the number. 

Two and three lights were not swit- 
ched on in u regular sequence either, so 
euch time the birds had to look carefully 
and see which number came up. 

Puck and Schopf, the two pigeons, 
completed two series of tests. Each seri- 
es consisted of 50 tesis, ench test of I00 
individual tasks, 

In the first series they were rewarded 
for pecking twice when two lights were 
switched on and three times when three 

lights were switched on. 

In the second series, carried out il 
ınunth later, they were {aught to peck 
three Limes when two lights were swit- 
ched on and twice when three tights 
were switched on. 

The findings were jusl as had been 
expected. The lwo pigeons learnt the 
one lesson as readily und us well us the 
other. 

1n hoth series of tests the number of 
times they gut the answer right was 
higher han the number of times they gol 
it wrong, dd the distinction was so de- 

finite as Lo be statistically significant. 

The second series of tests, combining 
differenl numbers perceived and repea- 
ted, could hardly be claimed to be the 
result of the birds having a grasp of 

numbers. 

The point of the experiment had thus 
been proved, Repetilion of a perceived 


How thirsty young lips are 
guided to the horn of plenty 


. SranffurterAllgeieine 
CENE Las aS 2 
the mother presses milk from her teats, 

Research scientists at Munich Univer- 
.sity department of medical psychology 
have identified chemical substances 
known as pheromones that guide the 
young. : 

Pheromones are chemical substances 
secreted by an animal that influence the 
behaviour of others of its species. In this 
instance they guide the young to their 
malhers” teats. 

Hudson and Distler in Munich bred 


Continued on page 14 


ammal young must from birth 

find their mothers’ teats and suck 
al them. Rabbits, like many mammals, 
are born deaf and blind. 

Their eyes and ears are slow to open. 
They ure extremely helpless in theîr 
movements lo begin with. Suckling is 
easier said than done. 

Their mothers are only available for 
feeding once ã day for between Iwo and 
four minutes. Thal is all the time the 
young have in which to fill their bellies. 

The speed with which this operation 
is conducted is presumably aimed at 
preventing enemies from being attract’ 
ed. 

They young are given no assistance in 
feeding, but during the brief operation 


lights and fly 


SiuddeutscneZéitung ب‎ 


out proves iin animal to be truly nıuume- 
rite. 

Man loo can register accurately at i 
glance an assortmenl of dots without 
vounting them — provided the number 
is not more {han seven or eight. 

Oddly enough, seven is ihe highest 
number inimals have beer found capa- 
ble ol counting up to. 

“It could be," Frau Seibt says, “that 
animals perceive a number not as a 
quantity but us an overall quality, in 
much the same way as people — and an- 
imals — recognise u triangle, rectangle 
or pentagon without having to count 
corners, 

“Acting oul numbers could likewise 
be something they do in accordance 
wilh a time scheme or rhythm. People 
can similarly grasp a rhythmic sequence 
of notes ind repeat it without sparing a 
thought for the number of notes.” 

In experiments such means of outwit- 
ting the aim of the test can be ruled out 
hy avoiding regular piutterns of any kind. 

But there mily be other modes of per- 
ceplion to account for animals’ seeming 
ability to count thal we dre unuble to 
follow. 

It would be overhasty to assume they 
ire conversant with the ibslravl concept 
uf numbers merely because no other ex- 
planation is availahle. 

Assuming iû bird is taught lo respond 
10 û wo" iL has seen by pecking twice 
und then to respond to u "four" by 
pecking four limes, it ought to be ible to 
give the righl answer to u "three," 

But it cunt. I is at û loss whul lo do. 
Uf it had grasped the principle il would 
have peeked Ihree times in response 
without needing to be trained iguin tw 
do v0. 

Frau Seibt (rained two pigeons, Puck 
and Sehopf, to respond lo u "two" with 
three pecks und to u "three" with two 
peuks. 

A Skinner Box was used in these ex- 


t Photo: Max-Plunck-Gerellsuhal) 


with flashing 


Puok, the caiculating pigeon, putting one and one together. 


So lough dispules and strong 
on company und stuff policies aê ny 
thing new dand nothing out of the ordi 
nary, especiully tis opponenls have iy 
the end almost invariably settled fork Aan animals count? I's ùn uge-old 
hest interests of the company. coniroversy, wiih many experimen- 

lt remains lo be seen whether this ui ol findings, sonie of which have been 
he the case in the present instance, Ty ken to mean animals do have an ab- 
staff representatives’ altitude haş Cote | yc concept ol numbers. 
in for criticisın, wilh staff directors era This conclusion has in particular been 
being accused of obstruction, „thed from transfer experiments of 

They themselves claim lo have bel kind in which animals hive respon- 
motivated solely hy objective considen. 3d ıo numbers by repeiling a specific 
tions. The seem to have accepted vik son the appropriate number of times. 
out hard feelings the fact that Bre But il was reached premutturely, says 
schwerdt prevailed on the Strenghl | ia Seibt of the Mux Planck Institute of 
the limitations, from their point f Hology in Seewiesen, Biavariı. 


ETE: Birds, and they include pigeons, ure 
. SranflurterAllgeniait 


picularly suitable for experiments of 
ılۍ‎ kind because they peck away at 
RIL n ET! 1 


: i invaluable because they only 
view, to staff representation oq (ed lo be rewarded grain by grain, so 
board. hyaren't full up and no longer interes- 

General conclusions may be reggyjj inthe experiment in next to no lime. 
from the fact that boardroom They remain hungry, ind motiviıled, 
have been given a wider airing. la tot] kt longer han might otherwise by the 
cases information was leaked to theme] &.and pecking is û way in which they 
dia, with newspapers, magazines andî | wisdicate their 4bility lo distinguish 
competing for coverage. unbers. 

Deliberiıte indiscretions can be uf he birds don't need to be taught to 
for policy purposes by both sides afi} kat heir food, ind the habit cin be 
dustry, ds the Spelhmann case at Tip! msfomed into dn dut of counting by 
sen has lately demonstrated. wv of training. 

We will never know for sure what] ere can be no doubt whetever Lhit 
fect such leaks really have on policy Binals çan distinguish diferent quanti- 
cisions, but there seems to be no dou different items, 
thal they will come in for increaig| Te quantities," suys Frau Seibt, 
publicity even though, iat least whee Ousist of optically perceivable obh- 
pervisory board members are concemd ® Such us dots or lights thal ure 
the parlies are commilled lo discretion. tan to the animal wither simulta- 

Bad habits have long been widespread | EY or consecutively. 
in party politi ‘They now seem lob ty can also Consist of numbers 
male heitdwily in company boardroors | inthe form af sequences ol ieuus- 
Viewed in this light, coınpany affairsat ialsignals between which animals dis- 
inereusingly becoming public affairs. ish in accordance with their num- 

HWoltzang Heme 
E Ê Tere can also be no denying that an- 
fûr Deulschlund, 17 Anil PWS are capable ol’ avling oul numbers 
pealing i+ specific action a certain 
er of times, 
can even occur in nalure. Ihe 
kof an African species of lark rattle 
I their wings instead of singing, and 
eh verse consists of û specific number 
Bing-benls. 
E Y« neither (he abilily to perceive a 
nor the ability lo act a number 


to own a Porsche share to frame ل‎ 
hang on the wull. Whatever the pri 
will still be cheaper than the car. 

Porsche is a name that hus the atê 
tion of something new and exoli® 
tional considerations are tinged wit 
irrational. 

The asking price of DM780 may Kk 
some relation to the shares vale. 
of DM1,100 on the first duy of lad 
May 4, don't. ۴ 

Dealings in the new share a 
open lo speculation, and speculation, E 
as risky as driving a Porsche if yo ®" 
handle a fast car, 1 

The three issuing banks cart س‎ 6 
plain. The publicity has donê ۳ 
power of good. Others will need 0" fh 
new shares of their own to lau 4 1 

If they did, there would be keen 
terest in venture capital all اسا‎ 
Porsche could unwittingly sel a trent: 
` Thal hasn't been the intention. 
sue was made because some Mem f 
the family wanted 1o sell out. wt 

There is certainly no shortağ€ o 
panies in Baden-Württemberg hat 
well go public. 


E 


Bolke Behe, 
(Sıuttgarler Nachrichten, 19 
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Boardroom problems at 
Daimler-Benz 


Arbilration began. The legal position 
is that in the final analysis the supervi- 
sory board chairman can use his casting 
vote to break a tie if need be, so the oul- 
come seems clear. 

But decisions reached on this basis 
are bound to ruffle a number of feathers 
and not be conducive to a cordial work- 
ing atmosphere in the boardroom. 

The disputes in lhe Daimler-Benz 
boardroom prompt two questions. The 
fîrst is whether the atmosphere on the 
board has really deteriorated, with all 
that must entail for the company. 

The second is what inferences must be 
drawn and conclusions reached from 
what has gone on at the Stuttgart com- 
pany. 

The first question can be answered 
with a brief flashback. There have often 
been disputes, tough clashes even, at the 
top in Daimler-Benz, as in any other 
company. 

There were almost legendary clashes 
between Joachim Zahn and Hanns- 
Martin Schleyer, who was later abduct- 
ed and murdered by urban guerrillas, on 
policy with regard to capacity. 

Zahn was the more cautious of the 
two men and chose to rely on long-ternı 
trends. Schleyer favoured brisk expan- 
sion. Zabn's policy was extremely suc- 
cessful. No-one can say whether another 
approach would have been more suc- 
cessful. 

Zahn was not always on the besl of 
terms with his supervisory board chiuir- 
men Hermann Josef Abs and Franz 
Heinrich Ulrich, 

Tension also occurred at a time when 
leading German industriul dynasties still 
held major shareholdings in Duimler- 
Benz and sought to exert influence on 
the running of company affairs. 


New issue of Porsche shares 
is heavily oversubscribed 


two banks have their customers too. 
Many of their customers who would not 
normally buy stocks and shares have 
made inquiries. 1 

Even directors of other banks are re- 
ported to have made unsuccessful inqui- 
ries to the three issuing banks for Por- 
sche shares for themselves. 


Only’ a select few of the trio's custo- . 


mers can expect to be.allocated the new 
blue chip. One each would entail too 


much red tape; lots will haye to be 
drawn. : 

The run on Porsche shares has been 
amazing, with orders for several million 
having been placed before .an issuing 
price had been posted. 

Japanese and American investors 
have been keen to buy into the Stuttgart 
company at any cost, . - 

The shares are preference shares wi. 
thout voting rights, but thal doesn't 
seem to have upset anyone, a 

Maybe Porsche fans have been keen 


father was the legendary Berlin mayor 
Ernst Reuter. 

R & D director Werner Breitschwerdt 
was given preference, which will not 
have been due to Reuter’s party-politi- 
cal affiliation. 

Reuter was brought on to the board 
by chief executive Joachim Zahn, at 
whom many charges may be levelled but 
not that he was markedly Social Demo- 
cratic in outlook. 


Breitschwerdt was eventually appoint- 
ed by the votes of shareholders and the 
company management on the supervis- 
ory board, whereas staff representatives 
favoured Reuter. 


Breitschwerdt took on the job without 
any preparation and can now be said to 
have been an undisputed success, as 
even erstwhile critics will readily con- 
cede, 


Hardly had the dust settled and the 
strong words been filed in the company 
records but a further clash occurred, 1t 
was in mid-March when the lime came 
to choose a successor to Werner 
Breitschwerdt as R & D director. 

What ought to have been a routine 
appointment again proved an exception 
to the rule. Staff representatives on the 
board voted against Dr Rudolf Hörnig, 
whose name was unanimously put for- 
ward by the management. 


Dr Hğrnig is currently in charge of 
the private vehicle side of research and 
development at Daimler-Benz. 

A two-thirds majority is needed to 
confirm the appointment of a board 
member, whereas a straight majorily is 
all that is required in the case of the 
chief executive. So this time the new di- 
rector failed to make it at the first at- 
tempt. 


orsche shares, said Klaus Merlin ot 

Deutsche Bank, are not an invest- 
ment for people who would be inclined 
to take out comprehensive motor insu- 
rance. 

He was spokesman for the consortium 
of banks that launched the new equity. 
The others were Bayerische Vereinsbank 
of Munich and Landesgirokasse of 
Stuttgart. 

But his words went unheeded. At an 
asking price of DM780 per DM50 share 
the new issue of 420,000 shares was 
oversubscribed eightyfold and a maxi- 
mum of lwo shares per person was allo- 
cated. 

Yet there was truth in his words of 
warming. Porsche, the Stuttgart motor 
manufacturer, may be in fine shape right 
now but the risks faced by a specialist 
carmaker are incalculable. 

A new model could be a flop. Much 
depends on the dollar-deutschemark ex- 
change rate, as most Porsches exported 
g0 to the United States. 

All investments in the stock market 
are a risk, but that is‘ particularly true of 
Porsche stock,. 

At present no-one seems to see any 
prospects of risk, only opportunities. At 
the asking price the DM?1m in stock 
will raise DM327,600,000., 

That will net the company DM93m 
and the Porsche family DM234m, and 
with only 420,000 shares on offer the is- 
sue was bound to be oversubscribed. 

Deutsche Bank has over one million 
customers with portfolios and the other 


| is generally felt to be a 
showpiece of German industry. It is 
a name that stunds for a sleady increase 
in turnover and profits regardless of 


economic trends. 


The company’s products embody the 
virtues of German workmanship. Staff 


and shareholders in equal measure bask 
İn the reputation of the corporate identi- 
ty, symbolised by the Mercedes star em- 
blem. 

Daimler-Benz thus stands for the fin- 
est of the fine in German industry, so 
the last thing one would have expected 
from lhe Stuttgart company was the 
news thal the board of directors was at 
loggerheads. 

Yet the representatives of the various 
groups on the supervisory board, or up- 
per lier of the two-tier German man- 
agement system, have been on bad terms 
with each other for some time. 

More than once spirited attacks have 
been launched on the other side from 
outside the closed doors of the Daimler- 
Benz boardroom. 

It began at the end of last year when a 
successor had to be found for board 
chairman Gerhard Prinz, who had died 
unexpectedly of a heart attack in his 
mid-50s, 

For once there was a choice of suita- 
ble candidates for (he post of chief exe- 
cutive, which might otherwise have been 
good news, but on this occasion it prov- 
ed problematic. 

Trouble also occurred because at- 
tempts were made to colour the choice 
as a party-political one, which was defi- 
nitely an untoward development. 

One candidate, Financial director Ed- 
zard Reuter, happened to be a Social 
Democrat. It is a family tradition. His 


Makers say car 
demand 
is in a slump 


GeneralAneiger 


Duns for cars in Germany is lower 
than al any time for two years, ac- 
cording to the Motor Manufacturers" 
Association. : 

Both in March and in the first quarter 
of 1984 the number of new.cars was 
higher than in the corresponding 
periods İast year, when demand was 
slacker, 

But the March figures were lower 
than February's. Neither exports nor 
domestic şales remained stable. The in- 
dustry has started wondering why, espe- 
cially as the trade in commercial vehi- 
cles is also slack, : 

. Sales of heavy goods vehicles have 
picked. up as the economy gets under 
way, buf the slight decline in demand 
for private cars in export markets has 
not been offset by brisker trade in 
trucks, ۴ 

The industry has been quick to voiçe 
fears that planş to make catalytic .con- 
verters compulsory in new cars might 
make people chary of buying cars right 
nOW. o. ٠ 1 
The March figures, it feels, show how 

right such fears were. Car sales must be 

brisk and stable if economic recovery is 
to stabilise the economy and boost the 
labour market. EDE 

One job in seven in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is still dependent qn 
the motor trade, 

{General-Anzeiger Bonn, 18 April 1984) 
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(Phatas: Sludt Hameln) 


During the main festival week in June 
the town will have a distinctly mediaeval 
look. A procession is planned that will 
present the onlooker with the Pied Piper 
and a wide range of other German fairy- 
tale and legendary Figures. 

There will be a Pied Piper market and 
funfair and, on 26 June, a special litera- 
ry tribute to the Pied Piper by Pavel Ko- 
hout, the Czech writer who lives in Aus- 
tria. [( will later be available in book form 
and is Kohout’s tribute to a saga that 
has always fascinated him. 

Ifthe pleasures of the palate ure more 
to your liking, you too cin be sure of 4 
bumper mediueval feast within the city 
walls. 

The menu served in the Rattenfiinger- 
haus, for instance, is an cight-course 
mezıl laced with specially brewed beer 
and fruil schnaps. 

Althe end of the meil u drink known 
ads u Rattenkiller will be served. 1 îs nut 
as lethal as the nume suggest but it 
should certainly settle the stomach. 

Ifyou tire of the huc and cry, make an 
outing into the surrounding countryside. 
The quict woodland of the Weser hills is 
extremely restful. 

Jt also has a Fair assortment of wild 
animals, und nol just Springe sow park, 
a reminder of lhe days of the kings of 
Hanover. 

And if you still fancy the ide of 
taking İn more historic architecture old 
and new, there are striking conlrusls lo 
be seen a mere 1Û minules away fron 
the city. 

One is Schloss Hdimelschenburg, an- 
other Weser Renaissance highlight in iı 
valley leading down to the river. The 


„ ather is Orohnde nuclear power station. 


Grohnde may seem out of place in 
this mediaeval background, but that is 
the price of progress. after Bafohr 


(Rheinischer Merkur/Chnst und Welt, 
30 March 1984 
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The Pled Piper stlll at work In Hamelin, 


Piper's House, the facide of which is 
felt by many to bê the finest of them all. 

Alongside these magnificent build- 
ings there are many picturesque old 
half-timbered houses that take your 
breath away. Entire streets look us 
though they had survived centuries uns- 
vathed. 

Their survival is noi such a matter of 
course as may seem the case. Hameln 
nol long ago had ambitious slum clea- 
runce plans for lhe Aftstadt. 

All the tunbledown half-timbered 
houses were scheduled for condemna- 
{ion and demolition, and thal meant vir- 
luully a clean sweep. 

Their place wis to be taken by concre- 
te dnd modern flat-roofed huildings to 
show that Hameln was more than wil- 
ling to do the 20th century justice. 

Fortunitely, only u hindful of such 
mislukes were made. The council, the 
borough surveyor ind locul people soon 
came to reulise thal quality uf life was 
partly u miller of living conditions. 

The trouble taken has been well worth 
while. Translorming ramshackle streets 
imo sound groups uf houses in the ori- 
gival style cosls a fornune in cash, 
Piltience ind comntilment, 

Bonn and the Lirl of Lower Sixony 
have comribuled foward the cost, Bene= 
fîl is derived by visitors and by A/stadt 
residents who feel at home in the lovin- 
gly restored old streels. 

Visitors ure illviscd to park ollside 
the city walls. The <M/tsfidt is ù pedes- 
trian zone aparl from one or 1wo dccess 
puints for residents. 

Those who visit Hamelin this year will 
have no opportunity of avoiding or esca- 
ping the Pied Piper and his unniversary 
celebrations. 

There will be something for everyone, 
from sports clubs to marksmen, from the 
historical congress to the baking of a gi- 
gantic Pied Piper's pie. 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 


A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. : 


1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 


Price: DM68.16 post free in 
Germany, DM75 cif abroad: 


The eternal march of the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin 


ind due to be discussed by a congress of 
experts who tre to confer in the city in 
Uctoher as part of the unniversary celê- 
brations. 

There have been duubts about {he 
Pied Piper Tor decades, All that is sure is 
hit L30 people mysteriously Jisappeii- 
red in 1284 und that their disappearance 
preoccupied Hamelin people for iges. 

But such contemporary records is 
survive [il to go into grealer detitil, so 
no-one knows exactly wit happened, 

There have been ill manner of inter- 
pretutions over the centuries, the Bro- 
thers Grimm fairy tale being the most 
siriking one. 

The true story is prohably less horri- 
fying. Historians say it is probably that 
130 young people were persuaded by a 
recruiting officer lo leave Hamelin with 
him and help to colonise the East. 

This debunking has done Humelin'’s 
ponpulurity no harm, and celebrutions to 
mark (he 700th aùnniversury ire being 
held on ù lurge scale throughout 1984. 

They are un eloquent tribule lo the 
value of a miın who may not hive exis- 
ted bul whose name is so intimately as- 
sociuled wilh that of Hamelin thu fairy 
ttle and reality huve long been insepa- 
rable. 

Why, after all, should the mysterious 
Pied Piper not have marched through 
the narrow strects with their slanting 
hulf-timbered houses, followed by a 
procession of dancing children? 

Ihere are no limils lo the visitor's 
Tights of fancy as he strolls round the 
Atstault of Hameln, lo give the town its 
modern German nime. 

I your imaginalion needs u more 
powerful stimulus, then you can see the 
uld tale enacted in an amateur dritmatic 
performance MM midduy every Sunday 
from mid-May to mid-September. 

Performances ire being held outside 
the Ilochzeitshaus, 4 mignilicenl me- 
diueval town house that is A showpiece 
of the city. 

ll was here thiat Marshall Tilly and his 
Imperial generals ire said {o have deci- 
ded to march on Magdeburg during the 
Thirty Yeurs’ War. 

Ouher examples of this Low German 
variety of Renaissance archileclure are 
ta be found all over the .4/istadt. 

There is the Dempterhaus on the 
Markt, the Lcisthaus in Osterstrasse, 
now parl of the local history museum, 
and the Rûattlenfûngerhaus, or Pied 


Who manufaciures what? 


Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, {rack down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 


This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 


at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 
Products, including 9,000 trade 


rnarks, are arranged 1 
alphabetically. complete with 
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best if schools tind universitieg g: 
ınake selections it all, but e yoODERN LIVING 


cess to the miurket pluce, 


Opponents of this included 
tnd Theodor Berchem, president of, 
standing conference of German ıi, 
chancellors, Both regard the rend of 
lection uccording lo performance nol, 
in annoying compulsion but as the 
timate task of the education ; 


Equality should exist at the beginnig 
nolished 70U years igo this suın- 


but should not be the iim. 

In the final itnalysis, whit divided, Ê, may not stand up to strict historical 
position from the other was the amo kuiny. 
of raw muiıterial, in the Form of studer,] jı he is as populir its ever, ind the 
needed for (he country to maintain tfjaiy on the Weser is celebrating the 
internallonil performiince. Lixersary in earnest. 
Îsbat would Hamelin be without the 


‘Thase who believe that the 
eR rtalised hy the Bruthers 
talent is limitless must a ieye gf per mino! 
{ also believe kı ° ftceraiinly wouldn't be is well- 


everyone has the right to study, p® - IE i i 
everyone doesn’t is, basically, ا‎ E E Ee 
Bine by the ciıpricious nature of «| i iie 1284 the Pied Piper is said 
2 ıeled 130 Hamelin children out of 
Some people are not able to fk) jon, never lo be seen ùgùin, in re- 
themselves because of this caprice | pe for the city fathers" refusal to pay 
are forced to do things like work. lor Îreeing the town from û plague 
But those who accept that there afb. 
limits to the pool of talent speak ofsfTe tele has been included in neiirly 
lection rather than of shoving pigiğy collection of fairy tiles since the 
out. Grinım as ù parable of lhe con- 
gçunces of human evil and greed. 
Ianeven be found in books read by 
şe children, complete with illus- 
mis shoving the Pied Piper playing 


Keren 


Pied Piper of Hiunelin, wliose 
fiytale fem is said to hive been 


By the time studenls dre at the o 
crowded universities, limils lo ta 
have usuully shown themselves, andi, 
selection system oughl to take advan 2 : 

2 5 hre sS ofl û procession ol 
of this by ensuring thitt selection is nf SI Piast 


eirly enough lo avoid disuppointmtf OE ر‎ 
dnd overtuxing of students. [în owes lo the Piper the fact 


is name is known ill over the 
Hand its councillors lodiay are well 
ofthe debt of gratitude they owe 
ikirlegendary celebrity. 

Tyhavê even gone ahead and deci- 
ithe exact date 70Û yeurs dgo, al- 
Û the date (for one) is disputed 


Whal clashed in Berlin was the él 
positions that have been known f 
years. Whal has altered is not the ug 
ments bul the number uf students. 

Konritd Adan 


{Frankfurter Allgemeine Ze 
flr Deutschland, lë Apri f. 


ve involved problems with special 
minds, ind complex software 
coming ever cusllier te maintail.. 
The new sacirly aims al helping Bf 
costs Moderate by spreading the UF 
lernationally. 
When the planned network is 0 
ting properly, the need for 
regional equipping will be eliminate 
Users of the Cierman nelwark 
clude the Bundespaxst, universities, 
nical universities, and public and p% 
research institutions. 1 
In the opiniun of speciiılists, hert 
be difficulties at the beginning il 
ging distances and udapting some 
Puter syslems which are not COM 
Steps are being taken to alleviate P| 
blems. 
Expected uses of the system inl# 
microelectronics: use of compu 
designing machinery; civil engin" 
architecture; ship, aircraft und 4% 
king: high-energy and plasm ا‎ 
decentralistion of hurd- and soflWf 
robots; the picture processing or” 
banks. wat 
Possibilities that wilt open up Mf f 
not only world-wide coop 
ween research groups, but also 0. 
terdisciplinary con qections betwee 
dustrial research and central an 
government. 8 
Therefore, the German research 
work is essential for scientific 
tion, Hirald Water 
glue Welî, 
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Wl EDUCATION 


Pick ’em out or kick ’em out: opinions 
clash over crowded universities 


There is alreudy an examinittion 
which coınes between the fourth and the 
sixth semesters. But this has been no 
great hurdle for those on the way up. 

Some think it should be made tougher 
so those who failed would leave univer- 
sity. Those who passed would go on to 
vocation studies at a technical institu- 
tion or to û course of broader studies 
along general lines such as the British 
liberal arts. 

This intermediate examination could 
dlso be increased in status to count ils i 
final examination in its own right. A dip- 
loma would be issued, but what worth it 
would have is anybody's guess. 

The teachers and scientists’ (rade 
union rejects on principle shorter studi- 
es. 

Hamburg Senator Sinn's iden is thal a 
selection process should take place after 
six semesters following û diseretionary 
examination. 

Those who believe in the universities 
as a means of solving the problems of 
the labour market cannot also believe in 
a shortening in the length of study. 

There is much in favour of the grow- 
ing tendency now for people first lo 
launch out on employment and then 
embark on their academic path. 

Behind this is the belief that the num- 
ber of better-paid jobs has nothing to do 
with the capebilities of the teacher and 
the taught, but is limited exclusively by 
the capacity of the job market. 

This point of view thinks it would be 


Euro computer network aims 
aid research across borders j 
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RT ccenatives of European univer- 
sities and research institutes have, 
together wilh ù computer firm, formed 
an international computer network. 

The European Academic and Re. 
search Network (EARN) is intended to- 
help exchanges of scientific and techni- 
cal data through a hook-up of compu- 
ters in various parts of Europe. 

In Germany, an organisation is being 
founded to use the system, the Verein 
zur Förderung eines Deutschen Fors- 
chungsnelzes, or DEN society, 

Bonn Minister for Research and 
Technology, Heinz Riesenhuber, said: 
“It is. something entirely new for the 
Federal Republic when representatives 
of university research, the major re- 
search institutes, the Max Planck Socie- 
ty, the Fraunhofer Society, plus indus- 
try, agree to a joint undertaking." 

The aim of the DFN society will be to 
establish the preconditions for the esta- 
blishment, operalion and use of infor- 
mation and communications sytems for 
research, EE 

One thing is clear: only combined 
projects wil! be able to keep costs mod. 
erate if needs of science are to be met 
through data processing. 

Expensive computer centres are be. 
coming constantly more essential lo sol- 
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tions about the role of universities and 
the whole education system. 

Some unionists and businessmen see 
the universities role as predominantly 
one of serving industry. Universities, so 
the argument runs, should have less 
freedom to decide what they want lo do. 

There should be specific obligations. 
When times are good, they should sup- 
ply the labour market with qualified 
people and when times are bad they 
should {ake pressure off the job market 
by acting as an academic waiting room. 

But others disagreed. The university 
vice-chancellors defended their inde- 
pendence, stood up for the priorities of 
the education system and Insisted on the 
right of the universities, even in diffieult 
economic times, to decide what should 
be done, and over what time spun. 

The question is: what is to become of 
the the less çapable if an intermediate 
filtering-out system is introduced? And 
what will be the price? 

The issue revolves round an interme- 
diate examination after a certain period, 
what form this might take, and what the 
legal consequences might be. Various 
proposals have been submitted. 


Gi universities are overcrowd- 
ed. Overcrowding is normally asso- 
ciated with students. But the fact is that 
over the piıst 20 years there has been a 
five- or six-fold increase in the number 


of teaching staff. 

Berlin's Senator for Higher Educa- 
tion, Professor Wilhelm Kewenig, says: 
“We expect too much from too many,” 
His solution is to increase competition 
and standards. 

He wis one of lhe delegates at a con- 
ference in Berlin which discussed, 
among other things, the introduction of 
un interim universily examination (o 
eliminate students il an intermedikte 
stage. 

Other .delegates included the Ham- 
burg Higher Educition Senator, 
Hansjörg Sinn, plus other politicians, 
civil servants, trade unionists and busi- 
nessmen. 

Sizın thinks that the university system 
is İt is currently constituted is reasona- 
ble. He said organisational chunges 
should not be made until discussion is 
complete on what should be done to 
change the system. 2 

The political change in Bonn appea- 
red to have created traditonalists from 
reformers and reformers from traditio- 
nalists. . 

Difference of approach that became 
clear in Berlin include a series of ques- 
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The Munich research scientists are 
convinced the substance they are trying 
to.identify is a genuine pheromone. The 
responsê it triggers is the characteristic 
darting movement of the young rabbit's 
head. 

The substance is secrete by rubbits 
that are not pregnant and not suckling, 
especially in summer. But in pregnant 
animals its quuntily increuses regardless 
ofthe time of year. 

It peaks at birth and slowly declines 
during the following five weeks, the de- 
cline gathering momentum if the young 
are separıited from the mother u week 
after birh. 7’ ا‎ 

, Special sex hormones are probably re- 

sponsible for the output of this particu- 
lar pheromone, the Munich scientists 
saj. 4 E 

Young rats, cals and dogs are also 
guided by scents in looking for the mo- 


.lhers' teats, but it has usually been as- 


sumêed to be a metter of saliva or amnio- 
tic fluid. 


The surprising finding that young 


' rabbits can smell out the teats within se- 


conds and from birth prompts compari- 
son with similar findings in respect of 
human babies, م‎ ٍ 

Some years aga scientists at the de- 
partment of experimental psychology in 
Oxford discovered that new-born babies 
reacted. differently to brassiere slips 
used by breast-feeding mothers than to 
unused slips. 

By the time they are six days old they 
can distinguish belween their mothers’ 
brassiere slips and those of other 
women. 1 

Are they too guided by pheromones 
that help them to find the nipple? The 
Munich scientists plan to take a closer 
look at thiš question. 

Regina Oehler 
{Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
flr Deutschland/8 April 1984). 


Thirsty lips 


rabbits in a plastic structure to study the 
young animals' suckling habits systema- 
tically. IF 

Their first surprising finding was that 
from the second day of life Young:rab- 
bits prepare for their mother’s arrival, 

About an hour or two before the mo- 
ther is due back the‘young emerge ftom 
the nest aud huddle close together as 
they wail. . و‎ 1 

‘As soon-us their mother arrives they 
are visibly excited, stretching out their 
heads. During feeding the mother keeps 
absolutely still; ا‎ 
„ The yûung: thrust their snouts deep 
into their mother’s fur, repeating the ac- 
tion until they find a teat. It takes them 
only a few seconds. 

The Munich scientists have proved by 
a number of experiments that pheromo- 
nes help the young to find their way. 

Different part§ of the mother's under- 
belly arê taped and covered. If only the 
teats are left untaped, the young don't 
bother to start looking for them. 

But if only part of the rest of the mo- 
ther belly is left untaped, they start 
looking, with characteristic plunges of 
the head. 

If'the.tape extend to the ‘edge of the 
teats the young rabbits find them’ but 
don't start sucking at them. 

Differences in temperature between 
the teats and other parts ‘of the moth- 
er's body can be ruled out, as can un- 
specific smells, such as ‘the mother ha- 
ving licked her teats beforehand, 

The quest for the teats is guided by 
skin scents, and a.particularly high con+ 
centration of scent (or possibly a second 
pheromone)’ prompt the young to start 
sucking. 


